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For the Commqawealth. H 


THY FOES. | 


FROM LEOPOLD SCHEFER’S LAIER-BREVIER. | 
Hast thou arrived so far as to have foes? 
I praive thee, then, for all are not yet good. 

Though thou conceal it, yet be not ashamed | 
That thou hast foes—for he who cannot bear 
To have a foe, deserveth not a friend. 
They must be foes to thee, who fear the truth ; 
They must be foes to thee, who twist the right ; | 
They must be foes to thee, who swerve from honor; 
‘They must be foes to thee, who have no friends | 
But only fellows of their lawless lust ; | 
They must be foes to thee, who have no foes, | 
Because—to ensure like pardon for itself, 
‘fhe world too lightly pardons. They must be 
Tihy foes, whose friend thou art not. Strongly bear 
The hatred of the bad! ’Tis weak and vain. 
And if thou standest like a pure, warm beam 
Of heavenly fire, then thou shalt warm and cheer 
The good, and they shall link themselves to thee. 
Meanwhile be thou thy foeman’s truest friend, | 
And cease not from him with the faithful word, 
With looks, example, e’en with silence, long 
Forbearance, though a sore reproach to thee ! 
He gains the highest praise of gooduess, who 
Knows how to win the fool to what is good. 
And lo! the unhappy one has, pleading, for him, 
His father and his mother, from the grave ! 
His loves all plead for him—his children, too— 
His own shy glances intercede for him- 
A God pleads with thee for him in thy breast: 
* Desist not from thy brother O my child!” 

ERE 
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For the Commonwealth’ 


“DRIFTING AWAY.” 


[A RESIONSE.) 


| with him on the 
| sure and legalize the execution. 


“ Drifting away ?’—nay, whosoe’er thou art, 
Floating thus idly on the desolate main, 

Riding ail rudderless, reft of star or chart 
By which to steer to thy lost life again,— 


Bethink thee '—should'st thou sit with folded hands, 
Content to float when thou should’st strike for 
shore ?— 
Heeding no call from those receding lands 
Thou sayest thou shalt gaze on never more? 


Bethink thee! To the strong'and steadfast soul 
God’s angels whisper hope in direst straits ; 
And open ever, to the farthest goal 
Of brave endeavor, swift and golden gates. 


What though old hopes, old loves and old beliefs 
All fade ?—the new shall far transeend the olds 
Bury in God's dear bosom all thy griefs, 
And trust Him to restore a thousand fold 


All thon hast lost ; 80, steadfast, strong and true, 
Thy course shall brighten, as the brave, bright 
sun, 


Struggling through clouds to heaven's eternal blue, 
Sees the mists vanish ere the race is won. 


Cc. A. M. 





MU iscellancons. 


PERILS OF PRECOCITY. 


Baillet mentions one hundred and _ sixty- 
three children endowed with extraordinary | 
talents, among whom few arrived at an ad- 
vanced age. The two sons of Quintilian so 
vaunted by their father, did not reach their 
tenth year. Hermogenes, who at the age of 
fifteen, taught rhetoric to) Marcus Aurelius, 
who triumphed over the most celebrated rhet- 
@cicians of Greece, did not die, but at twen- 
ty-four lost his faculties, and forgot all he had 
previously acquired. Pica di Mirandola died 
at thirty-two; Johannes Secundus at twenty- 
five, having at the age of! fifteen composed 
admirably Greek and Latin verses, and be- 
come protoundly versed in jurisprudence and 
letters. Pascal, whose genius developed it- 
self at ten vears old, did not attain the third 
ofacentury, In 1791, a child) was born at 
Lubeck, named Henri Heinneken, whose pre- 
cocity was miraculous. At ten months of 
age, he spoke distinctly, at twelve learnt the 
Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months 
was perfectly acquainted with the Old and 
New Testament. At two years he was as 
familiar with Ancient History asthe most eru- 
dite authors of antiquity. Sauson and Dan- 
ville only could compete with him in geo- 
graphical knowledge. In the ancient and 
modern languages he was a proficient. This 
wonderful child was untortunately carried off 
in his fourth year, 


Soe 

An Ongect Ix) Workine.—** Typo.” A 
member of the 57th Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteers, writes to the Portland Press, 


saying : 


** Now the programme has been changed, 
and though we may still suffer by laborious 
marches, we find an incentive to renewed ac- 
tion in the fact that we are invading the ene- 
my’s country, and the belief that our pres- 
ent movements may be productive of good. 
You have all read of the anecdote of the 
Yankee and the Quaker. The Yankee was 
out ot employment and lacked the means of 
subsistence; the Quaker offered him two dol- 
lars per day and board, to. pound a log with 
the back of an aXe. The M iatce attended 
to his work very well fortwo days, but on 
of the third refused to work 
longer, although he was satisfied with his re- 
muneration, The Quaker, in evident. sur- 
prise, inquired the reason.  ‘* Sir,” replied 
the Yankee, ** Lhave no objection to work, 
but I wantt lust it is 
with us \ we will bear the hardship of 
camp life rn omplainingly, if we only knew 
that we t but 
we want to know that our blows tell upon the 
enemy. 


the morning 


See The ¢ ips fiy.” 


tlie Tes 


so 


are accomplishing something ; 


SE nn 


Tar Tree Prysiciaxn.—To the true phy- 
sician there is an inexpressible sanctity ih the 
sick chamber. At its thresbhold the mere 
human passions quit their hald on his heart. 
Love there would be protanation. Even the 
griet permitted to others must: be put aside. 
He must enter that room a calin intelligence. 
He is disabled for his mission it he sutler 
aught to obscure the keen, quiet glance of 
his science. Age or vouth, beauty or deform- 
ity, innocence or guilt, merge their distinction 
in one common attribute—human suffering 


appealing to human skill. Woe to the house-: 


hold in which the trusted healer feels not on 
his conscience the solemn obligations of his 
glorious art.—Sir £. Bulwer Lytton. 


, lishments ? 


/represent to them the colonial. regime as the | 


A GREAT DAY IN THE FRENCH CONVENTION 
OF ’94. 
Cochin’s History of Emancipation: 
Walker, Wise, & Co.) 

Not only did slavery subsist, but, far from 
| ameliorating the lot of the slave, the superior 
agents of the Republic endeavored to stifle 

and extinguish all that might prepare him to 
become a freeman. Read the unpublished in- 
structions of the Captain-General of Martinico 
and St. Lucia, dated Brumaire 19, Year L.* 


* The seal of the document bears France with a 


(From M. 


THE AROMAS OF THE AIR. 
BY J. 


CURIOUS VESTIGES IN THE sWIss LAKES. 


The boatmen on the Swiss lakes, when 
‘navigating close to the shore, had from time 
{immemorial observed in various places, un- 
| der the calm transparent water, the heads of 
/humberless wooden stakes just protruding 
through the deposit of soft silt which is gen- 
erally found at the bgttom. Here and there, 
along with these, lai blocks of wood were 
visible, stag horns rreat size, bones and 
fragments of potte There still lived 
among them a tradit@nal belief that these 


G. WILKINSON. 

‘‘ The air ministers to the blood an infinity 
of fine endowments which chemistry does not 
appreciate. How full it is of odors and in- 
fluences that other animals, if not man, dis- 
cern, and which in certain statts of disease 
and over-susceptibility, become sensible to 
all: moreover at particular seasons all fertile 
countries are bathed in the fragrance shaken 
from their vegetable robes. Is it conceivable 










palm-tree at her side, behind which 1s the sun; she 

is surrounded by divers attributes, and carries a bal- 

ance in her hand, oue side of which is weighed down. 
“ AT FORT DE FRANCE, 

19 BRUMAIRE, YEAR IT. OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“Tue Caprain-GENERAL OF MARTINICO AND 
St. Lucia. 


‘* To the Commissioner of Government at the 
Court of Appeals in Session at Fort de| 
France. 


‘‘The French government has perceived, 
citizen commissioner, that the philosophical 
systems on the necessity of extending and 
generalizing instruction, suited, without 
doubt, to the education of a free people, are 
incompatible with the existence of our colo- 
nies, which reposes on slavery and the dis- 





tinction of color. In preserving to Martini- 
co the regime and laws of 1789, it has im- 
plicitly proscribed everything that may tend | 
to overthrow the ancient colonial organiza- 
tion, whether by physical force or by public 
opinion.. Now a deplorable experience has | 
proved that the abuse of enlightenment is of- | 
ten the principle of revolutions, and that ig- | 
norance is a necessary bond of men fettered | 
by violence or blighted by prejudice. 

‘It would, therefore, be dangerous im- | 
prudence to continue to tolerate schools in 


the colony, for negroes and persons of clo- 


What will they learn in these estab- 
They will not draw thence the | 
higher acquirements which make of the en- 
lightened man the most absolute slave of the 
law; and their intellect, inflated by an im- 
perfect and gross education, will unceasingly | 


or. 


code of tyranny and oppression, | 

** These ideas, long diffused by perverse | 
ormistaken men, have sufficed to destroy our) 
most flourishing settlements, and the wisdom | 
of a reparative government, which watches | 
over the prosperity of Martinico, cannot suf- | 
fer the continuance there of a deceitful spark, | 
which will, sooner or later, light up the) 
flames of a revolution. 

‘IT have therefore judged it necessary, | 
and [ order you expressly, citizen commis-| 
sioner, to close all the public schools in which | 
negroes and persons of color are admitted, 1, 
shall inform the colonial prefect of the order | 
which I give you in this respect, and concert , 
measures to be taken to in- 


‘*T have the honor to salute vou. 
** Signed: VILLAReT.” 


This most curious document is dated the 
19th Brumaire, Year Il. Onthe 16th Plu-! 
viose, of this same year, almost at the same | 
moment, the abolition of'slavery was decreed | 
in the midst of the National Convention, by 
acclamation, but by surprise. 

On the 4th of February, 1794 (16th Plu- 
viose, Year II.,) a deputy from St. Domin- 
go, a colored man, came to set forth to the 
representatives of the people the sufferings | 
and reclamations of the siaves. 

** Lask,” cried Levasseur (de la Sarthe.) 
‘that the Convention, without vielding to an | 
impulse of enthusiasm, however natural un- 
der such circumstances, but faithful to the 
eternal principles of justice and ‘equality 
which it has consecrated, faithful to the de- 
claration of the rights of man, decree from 
this moment that slavery is abolished over al! 
the territory of the Republic.” 

Lacroix (d’Eure-et-Loire.) ** In laboring | 
on the Constitution of the French people, we | 
failed to cast our eyes on the unhappy men of 
color who are groaning in slavery in Ameri- 


ica, and posterity may, reproach us for this | 
forgettulness, which involuntary as it is, is 


| 


none the less culpable in the sight of philoso- 
phy. Itis in vain to say that we know no 
slaves in France; is it not true that we leave 
in slavery sensible and brave men, who have, 
reconquerced their rights ? Vainly shall we have 
proclaimed liberty and equality, if there re- | 
main on the territory of the Republic a‘single | 
man who is not tree as the air he breathes, if 
there remain a single slave! Let us pro- 
claim the liberty cf men of color! 4 

** Let this great example to the universe, 
let this principle, solemnly consecrated, re- 
echo in the hearts of the Africans in chains 
under English dominion; let them feel all the | 
dignity of their being, let them arm them- | 
selres and come to augment the number of! 
our brothers and vrutaries of universal liber-' 
ty!” Z | 
Levasseur attempted to proceed to enlarge | 
upon his motion: ‘* President,” exclaimed 
Lacroix, ‘do not suffer the Convention to 
dishonor itself by along discussion.” 

Levasseur asked that his proposition should 
be put to vote upon the spot. | 

The whole Assembly rose, and voted by 
acclamation. 

The President pronounced THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. 

Immediately shouts of Long live the Repub- 
lic! Long live the National Convention! 
broke torth throughout the hall, The depu- 
ties trom St. Domingo were led by Lacroix 
to the president. who gave them the fraternal 
kiss in the name of all the French; they then 
received it from each representative. The 
scene was repeated in the galleries ; the col- 
ored citizens were embraced by their new 
brethren; tears of joy were in every eve, 
Long Live liberty! ou every lip. oe 





A ** Timmer Hat.”—Somewhere about the 
year 1780, so runs the tale, a travelling mill- 
wright—in those days the king of mechanies, 
—tootsore, and with the broadest northern 
Dorie accent, stopped at Soho, a locality once 
indicative of field sports, but then the engine 
factory of Boulton & Watt, and asked for 
work. His a®pect was little better than one 
of ** beggary and poor looks,” and Mr. Boul- 
ton had bidden him God-speed to some other 
workshop, when, as he was turning away sor- 
rowlully, Mr. Boulton suddenly called him 


back: ** What kind of hat's von ve have on 
your head, my man?” ** It's just timmer, 
sir.” ** Timber, my man! Let's look at it. 


Where did vou get it?” ** T just made it, sir, 
my ainsel !° ' ++ How did von make it?” "1 
just made it in the lathie.” ** But it’s oval, 
man! and a lathe turns things round!” 
**Aweel! I just gard the lathie gang anither 
gate to please me. Td a long jou.. ey aforé+ 
me, and I thocht Td have a hat to keep out. 
water: and | hadna muckle silller to spare, 
and I just made ane.” By his inborn mechan- 
asin, the man had invented the oval lathe, 
and made his hat, and the hat made his for- 
tune. He became a distinguished machinist. 
—Heads and Rails. 





Increase oF Frovr anv its Price. — The 
amount Of grain, including flour, passed through 
Buffalo, on the way to New York, from January 
lL to November 1, 1862, was, in round numbers. 
63,000,000 bushels—11,000,000 more than in 
ISS1. and 47,000,000 more than in 1860—and 
yet Heur is nomimally about two dollars more 
this year than either of the past two years, in 
consequence of the depreciated currency. 





; heart, the body ; the head to think, the heart 
‘to feel, and the body to act. 


te Educate the whole man—the head, the | 







that this aroma of four continents emanating 
from the life of plants*has no communication 
with ourimpressible blood? Is it reasonable 
to regard it as an accidental portion of the 
atmosphere ? Is i -ertain th: *h spri eit 

phere ? Is it not certain that each spring | elapsed, and no one had the curiosity to look 


“ age is ro get is Hi sia: on- | closer into these scattered fragments of a for- 
ards; that the ordinary supply, according | gotten world, until the season had ripened for 
the months, of these subtlest dainties of ithe final discovery i I 
the sense, corresponds to fixed conditions of | . ae : ‘ r 
pig He der P iS athe cacla aa | But it so happened that in 1853 and 1854 a 
Sei a ome =apoms gr © wore ace- | period of unusual dryness set in. The higher 
oe ‘ *, 2 e 3 . . 2 bd . fF 5 
pes € to receive and contain them; that the | mountains did not receive their usual supplies 
skies are the medium and market of the nat-| o¢ winter snow, and the zakes, scantily fed by 
ural kingdoms, whither life resorts with its | the slacier str deed fell 3 bel hei a 
lungs to buy; that therefore the wind 8 at oe 
ed ae oe ae mes are ‘nary level. In the Lake of Zurich, the lowest 
eee odors; and that distinct aromas, | jey¢] hitherto marked vu the so-called ‘stone 
obeying the laws of time and place, conform 


of Stafa,” had bee ained i 7 85 
also to other laws, and are not lost, but are | the water 0 oe” be Fecal t - 
drawn and appreciated by our blood. Nay | : : say 


were the remains of@wellings, occupied by 
ie of ancient ties, who built on the 
akes in order to shelt® themselves from wild 
beasts. And yet century after century 











: : | between Ober Meilan and Dollikon, the in- 
more, that there is an incessant economy of habitants took advantage of the a eh 
praises ene SS URRepRLC of Cues and ani-| increase their gardens, by building a wall 
sates 1a ie a a pe aera yom ‘along the new low water line, and filling up 
Ce oc ae, vai Oe * pl It is the space thus acquired with earth obtained 
Of ee ae air Is @ by dredging the lake. During this operation 
product elaborated from all the kingdoms; | ,; alps aes : : 
: . ; S@oms ; | they ‘* found great numbers of piles of deer- 
that the seasons are its education ; that spring | horns, and also some implements.” The at-| 
hdwine and sows it: ¢ g e: A S, é alsO some Implements. 1¢@ ate, 
egins and sows it; that summer puts in the /tontion of Dr. F. Keeler, of Zurich. was 
airy flowers and autumn the airy fruits, which lealled to the OR ; “ak the enka his 
close-fisted winter shuts up in wind granaries | +) vo stats ( ‘1 Sig a 
for the use of lungs and their dependent | investigations, (described by him in three 
fj a hie te >. gf . memoirs presented to the antiquarian society 
pak 2 = it Is passed through the fingers o¢ Zurich, in 1854, 1858, and 1860,) was to | 
of every herb and _— oe thing, and cach Lestablish the existence of a submerged ‘lake | 
enriches its clear shining tissue with a division villave ” in this part of the Lake of Zurich 
se labor, and a succession of touc hes, at least This discovery was rapidly followed by others. 
as great as goes to the manufacture of a pin.) fy Lake Constance, Geneva, Neutchatel, | 
Whosoever then looks upon air as one unya- Ricne Moras Sempach and pe ine 
° ° . : ee ot a at, é “Seas i 
ried thing, is like the infant to whom all ani- | sailor ones, (Inkwyl, Pfaffikon, Moossee 
3 ¢ apetith 4 »fireside eat: 5 . . cA ae ane f Fee posal é 
ee stated a ssa : at; er dorf, Luissel,) similar sites have been traced. 
pe aa 5 sie : eed Be — ine ths | They seem, indeed, now to multiply in the 
BoM, vegetable Aingdom, atmosphere, | note-books of archwologists with almost incon- 
and so forth; and forgetting that cach com- venient rapidity. Two vears avo twenty 
prises many genera, Iunumerable species, and |. S owe aE ; 
ie. “ 44 : I Ey six such village sites had already been traced | 
individuals many times innumerable. From band described in the Lake of Neufchatel| 
suc vacue oe ro ft sti ate Ie : . . on a 5 eae 
such a vague idea, we form no estimate of | alone, twenty-four in that of Geneva, sixteen | 
the harmony of the air with the blood in its | in that of Constance. and we cannot tell how 
myriad-fold constitution. The earth might jjany more the soak ar tuaal inquiry Py NS 
as well be bare granite, and the atmosphere pated by rivalry, may have since Dicak owes: 
untinctured gas, if the vegetable kingdom has And the amount of ancient objects recovered | 
no orgame products to bestow through the from their debris acquires a Pte tn still 
: 5 : se Ss { sa mag 
medium of the ores the lungs of animal more formidable. Twenty-four thousand of 
tribes. Failing all analysis, we bons bound © these have been raised from the single locality | 
believe, that the atmosphere varies by a fixed of Concise, in the Lake of Neufchatel “We 
order parallel with that of the seasons and ai. still yery far.” savs Mr. Trovon,” from 
al " ae * g . . selves ae eh 4 ce a , oars . . A ’ 
climate s; that — themselves are abiding having recovered all the relics imbeded in the 
continents and kingdoms; and that the air is silt of the lakes and the peat of the valleys 
* ramp Os —o ees - pone of the | Nevertheless, we are by this time acquainted 
s s a ri S § rers , ’ . 7 ° . . . 
pe Reese’ _plants and flowers, which are with a sufficient number of points of remark- 
safely kept in it, without destruction or ran- able richness, to enable us to give, by their 
’ "4 i od 1 *y ¢ . . ’ y yo Md > . . . ets . " . : © . . < 
dom mixture, until they are called for by the description, an idea of that ancient popula- 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


lungs and skin of the animate tribes Tact -4: : Ficiaelal orate 
: alte Satay mi apa tribes. Fact tion which had the habit of living on these 
shows this past all destructiv@analysis. It is sachicen * + oe 


also evident that accumulation goes on in this 
kind, and that the atmosphere liké the soil be 
alters in its vegetable depth, and grows richer 
or poorer from age to age in proportion to 
cultivation. The progression of mankind 
would be impossible, if the winds did not go 
with them. Therefore not rejecting the oxy- 
gen formula, we subordinate it to the broad 
fact of the reception by the atmosphere of the 
choicest produce of the year, and we regard 
geet A aoe ay es av wilde which is storm. As soon as the lacustrine habitation 
ae - ii ll i Pp + : es eau hi 'h <A 8S, OF had attained some development, thousands o 
_ arhgin: ages ry age ie , i eared piles supported a platform crowned by nu- 
S cate an as > repas a spitable : - : e 
saa a a ie : Bet ig f © merous circular huts, with conical roofs. A 
f ey » s . > . ‘ » * ° . 
chee : Ming Mood In: Ge narrow bridge connected these dwellings with 
lungs. The assumption that the oxygen is REG ot Re ee 
. 3 vor the shore; boats fastened to the shore served 
the all, would be tolerable only in some Es- it Mili dnd tor yorares of diacovery 
quimaux philosopher, in the time and place COLO RATES * 25 ee ee 
tears togt: thine to a cui hi place” Among the trophies of the chase which decor- 
Oe ee ge weet vce te SOMEROING 0001 ect the dwellings, were the antlers of huge 
ungrateful in it for the inhabitant of any land stews beak Ake ine wanes Of wild: boars 
whose fic Ids are fresh st rvices of fragrance ‘snd the skulls of wild bulls. The furniture 
from county to-county, and from yearto year. was of the most primitive kind. Leaves 
ee ore change ofair,a breath dried grass, moss and straw heaped upon the 
ot the rages andscape, when it would limit floor, served the purpose of beds. On the 
us to such prison diet. fag is nso ian 
i ea I : : Paro hearth, situate in the middle of the room. was 
ere however, ts a science to be undertaken; placed the pol-au-feru of the family 
the study of the atmosphere by the earth which ‘The parhenware: vesscla-were aroaned in 
it repeats; of the mosaic pillars of the land- ; T abe SLugc Sate 
ccna amat Vecaies Hine ial k -- of ; some corner. The arms and various utensils 
of de . ae Teds : “as oy y3 a ; te Map hung from the roof. These slight habitations 
estas he eee , a winds; and the trae=" sheltered thousands of families during a num- 
Ins of the virtues of the ground, through ex- ber of centuries ; but who will ever tell of all 
halation and aroma, property by property, the scenes of joy and grief which they have 
into the lungs and the circulating blood. For eitthesad ! . 7 j 
the physical man himself is the builded aroma eee 
of the world. This, then, at least, is the 
office of the lungs—to drink the atmosphere uf ; : 
with the planet dissolved in it. And a physi- branches of industry which characterized the 
ological chemistry with no crucible but brains life of these lacustrine races, it may not be 
must arise, and be pushed to the ends of the ©" of place to remark that the inhabitant of 
air, before we can know what we take when the village had also his pleasures and amuse- 
we breathe, or what is the import of change MeUts Phe stone quoits found in the lakes 
of air, and how each pair of lungs has a native resemble those which the North American In- | 
dians still employ in their sports. A people 


** The first possessors of the soil, (the wild | 
asts,) had to retire step by step before a 
new population, which came to raise upon the 
waters its picturesque groups of cabins, the 
smoke of whose hearths spread itself in the 
air. Fires lighted on the beach, where the 
domestic animals were folded, served to keep 
ata distance during the night the carniverous | 
ones, who as yet had only learnt to know 
that element by the electric flashes of the 


* * * * 


And now, after enumerating the different 


air under some one dome of the sky; for &! : ; 
these phrases are old, and consequently new 0?! huntsmen must have found pleasure in the 
truths. | Ki handling ot weapons, and in rivalries of skill 
We notice, indeed, a great difference in the and dexterity in hitting the mark, throwing 
manner of the lungs to the different seasons, the javelin, the race and the wrestle. Living 
for the genial times of the year cause the lungs ©" the lakes. they must have frequently made 
to open to an unwonted depth. ‘The breaths '{ 2% @™musement to handle the oar, orto cleave 
that we draw in the summer fields, rich with the waters in swimming matches. The chil- 
the sweet: of verdure and bloom, are deeper dren of the tribe, like the dwellers on the 
than those that we take perforce on our hard shores of our lakes at the present day, played 
wintry walks. Far more emotion animates 2" the surface of the water, or plunged into 
thé lungs at these pleasant tides. Nor isthis | from their platforms. Again, when we see 
to be wondered at, any more than that we BOW proud these people were of adorning 
open more freely at a table loaded with deli- themselves with rings passed round all their 
cacies, than ata poorly furnished board. The limbs, with long pins, pendents, and even 
endowments of the vegetable: kingdom in the rattles, it may be safely concluded. that they 
were not less attached to amusements and 


atmosphere not only feed us better with aerial ‘aeceataey : 
etes."—Edinburg Review. 


food, but also keep us more open and more 
deeply moved ; and we shall see presently that Soa ee 
the movement of the lungs is the wheel on How to Burn Coar.—At this season, 
which the chariot of life runs, with more or when this important article of housekeep- 
less intensity according as the revolution is ing is so costly, it would be well to prac- 
great or small. Now in summer it is great, tice economy in its use. This is not, by 
and in winter it is small, for manifest motives. any means, done ; coal is either wasted in con- 
Furthermore, our noses. themselves, the fea- sumption or clse thrown out in the ashes. 
tures of the lungs, are in evidence that there Nearly all, or, at any rate, the greater part 
is more to be met with permanently in the air of our ranges and stoves have four doors, 
than in inodorous gases. For we cannot sup- two large ones opening on the grate, and two 
pose that scent ends originally where we fail smaller ones for lessening the draught and 
to perceive it with the sense. But enough putting in the fuel. Now, when the fire is 
has been said already on the flavorless world started in the morning, it should be built 
and noseless doctrine of the chemists. . only in one end of the grate, the other end 
This extension of the subject has a practical being full of coal. By this means the amount 
bearing. The chemical view blinds us to the of wood required (which has also increased 
seeds of health and disease contained in the in price) is much reduced, and the coal ig- 
atmosphere. We pound it into oxygen, hy- nites more quickly, the fire soon spreading to 
drogen and carbon, and find its ruius pretty the green fuel first apphed. When the stove 
invariable in all places under all circum- is not in use for any especial purpose, such 
stances. Plagues and fevers give a different as baking or roasting, rake the fire clean and 
analysis, and tell another tale. They prove till the grate as tull as it will hold; then close 
that the air is haunted by forcible elements up the draught openings, oven and all, and 
that resist segregation and distillation. The throw the small doors wide open; the fuel is 
strokes of these airy legions are seen, though then slowly roasted away to ashes, and a 
the destroyers themselves are invisible. In good, clear fire at all times readily obtained. 
the atmosphere, as a place of retibution, the By far too much fuel is thrown away in the 
cleanness or uncleanness of the ground and ashes: buy a patent sifter and screen them, 


the people is animated by ever wandering picking out all the refuse, white cinder, &c., | 


powers, which raise cleanliness into health, and you will be astonished at the result; fully 
and filth into pestilence, and dispense them one-third of the ashes may be rescued trom 
downwards according to desert with an un- the pile and reconsumed. These hints should 
erring award. But who could guess this from not be neglected; we have tried them, aud 
the destructive analysis into oxygen, hydro- know their value.—Scientific American. 

gen and carbon; which misses out the great 
shapes that stalk through the air, and laugh 
at our bottles and retorts often with a diabol- 
ical laugh ? 











CornaGE oF CENTS.—At the Mint, there 
are now coined daily about $2,500 of nickel 
cents, all of which are distributed as soon as 
made, but still they are scarce. 








te" A man is circumsembed in all his ways 
by God's providence, just as he is in a ship; 
for though he may walk freely upon the decks, 
he must go whither the ship bears him. 


te .\ farmer likes cold weather at the 
proper season; but an early frost in autumn 
goes against his grain. 








te Don't taketoo much interest in the 


(> Fashionable people are apt to starve 
affairs of your neighbors. Six per cent. will do. 


their happiness, in order to feed their vanity. 


| 


' 
} 





Tue Ninetretu Psatm.—The 90th Psalm ! ; 
might be cited as perhaps the most sublime BO Se : 
of human conceptions—the deepest in feeling [This interesting letter, much to our re- 
—loftiest in theological conception—the most | &Tet, was crowded out of the columns. the | 
magnificent in imagery. True is it in its re- Commonwealth last week. We wou... commend | 
port of human life, as troubled, transitory the statements relative to the condition of the | 
and sinful; true in its conceptions of the Sick soldiers in_ the ‘* Convalescent Camp,” 
Eternal—the Sovereign and the Judge; and to careful consideration. The day has gone | 
yet the hope and refuge of men, who, not-| by for there being any reason to conceal from | 
withstanding the most severe trials of their the people the facts relative to what our sol- 
faith, lose not their confidence in Him; but ‘iers suffer from the neglect of their duties by 
who, in the firmness of their faith, pray for, the officers. The truth must be made known, | 
as if they were predicting, a near-at-hand 2nd there must be a reform of abuses. ] 

| 
' 
' 


LETTER FROM YHE ARMY. 


season of refreshment. Wrapped, one might | 
say, in mystery, until the distant day of rev- | 25, 1862. 

elation should come, there is here conveyed Editors of Commonwealth :—I left: Wash- 
‘ington Monday P. M. of last week’for Alex- | 
| andria, having been furnished with a note | 
‘from Gov. Andrew to General Slough, mili- | 


WasHINGTON, Nov. 


the doctrine of immortality ; for in this very 
plaint of the brevity of the life of man, and 
of the sadness of these, his few years oftrouble, 
and their brevity and their gloom, there is 

brought into contrast the Divine immutabili- : Raa | 
ty: and vet it is interms of a submissive pi- | t2™Y Commander of Alexandria and vicinity, | 
.? e . | . . 

ety; the thought of a life eternal is here in Tequesting him to let me proceed by Goy- 
embryo. No taint is there in this Psalm of| ernment Rail Road towards the Head Quar- 
the pride and petulance—the half-uttered ters of General Sigel. No civilian, unless’ 
blasphemy—the malign disputing or arraign- | . . : ; 
ment of the justice or goodness of God— |" business for the Government, is permitted 
which have so often shed a venomous lustre t@ go over the Road. I remained over night 
upon the language of those who have writhed | at the camp of recruits with my friend Lieut. 
in anguish, personal or relative. There are ‘Col. Prescott, of the 52d Reg. Mass. Vols. | 
few, probably among those who have passed 
through times of bitter and distressing woe, | | Bite 
or who have stood the helpless spectators of, September, but has witbin a few days been re- | 


, The Col. has had command of this Camp since | 


the miseries of others, that have not fallen in- lieved, and ordered to his regiment, much to | 
to moods of mind violently in contrast with the regret of the officers and men, by whom | 
the devout and hopeful melancholy which 
breathes throughout this ode. 

vz 3 4 ‘a 

Rightly attributed to ‘the ebrew lawgiver 
or not, it bespeaks its remote antiquity, not well as his decision, firmness, and strict at- 
merely by the majestic simplicity of its style. tentibn to duty. 
but negatively, by the entire avoidance of 
those sophisticated turns of thought which 
belong toa late—a last age in a people's run with regularity, consequently I was de- 
iba ole intellectual history. This Psalm, tained at Colgnel Prescott’s, quarters till 
undou rtedly, is centuries older than the MOT" Wednesday, and during that I had 
alizing of that time when the Jewish mind : Rage ee oo 
had listened to what it could never bring into OC¢#s!0n to witness the onerous and perplex- 
a true assimilation with its own mind—the ing cares and duties of his office, and the per- 
abstractions of the Greek philosophy.—7Zay-  fectly good temper with which they are dis- 
lor’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 


he was much respected. for his kind disposi- 
‘tion, his urbane and gentlemanly manners, as 


The trains out to Fairfax station were not 


time 


charged. I had a good opportunity, which 
I improved, to visit this Camp, also the Camp 


of Paroled Prisoners, Camp of Stragglers and 





A New Way 10 Cook Beer.—When you 
cet hold of a good thing, it is well to ‘* commu- 
nicate.”. Havine learned this method of | the Convalescent Camp, all under the com- 
cooking beef within a few years, we find it mand of Colonel Belknap. The Camps of 
so much the best way that no week elapses Recruits and Paroled Prisoners were in good 
without a meal of beef steaming on our ta- 
ble. : 

To steam beef, procure a cast iron pot, of 


order, having eflicient commanders. | 


The Camp of Stragglers was what one would 


very 


large dimensions, having at the bottom a naturally suppose such a Camp to be. The 
shoulder, which is foundin most large iron | Camp of Convalescents was horrible. 1 can 


pots, at the point where the diameter is di- | 
minished to fit the hole in the stove. Across iti 
this hole you place some pieces of shingle ;- ‘ ition. eae , 
then fill up the pot to the shingles with wa- | cities, can so much destitution, squallor, sick- 
ter, adding a few pieces of lemon peel or a yess, and misery be found among a like num- 
little mace if you please ; place the meat upon 
the shingles; cover up tight with a fitted tin 
cover; place over a hot fire and wait tll * bs : i 
done. You must be eareful to add water oc- few months past visited all the hospitals in 
casionally ; for if it should all boil away, of and around Washington, and have borne 
course the gravy would be burned, and the: 1. ott tenciony. tac sae general kindness 
flavor of the meat injured. When finished, spot wa ae Glee wie Lil Genii’ 
: ‘ else inbacia sinks : iz. 
the bottom of the pot gpntains a large quan- 2@ Fee treatment of Le 
tity of most excellent gravy, which, of course, After recovering somewhat they are sent to 
must be thickened and seasoned. this infernal place, and if they have not con- | 
4 rump of beef, or a shoulder, forms an stitutions of iron, death or decrepitude is their 
excellent piece to operate on. Mutton is al- lot. SI ¥ waist; sicher isu vem | 
. a ee 1 ’ rt. ame, I say, 0 se W re respon- 
so fine. ‘Try it.—Country Gentleman. pe eee eet ‘| 
‘sible for this of the 
3 E O 4 ‘brave men, who have been wounded or sick- 
SprakinG WELL OF THE Evit Ox@.—A | ood in defence of their country—and this, 
pastor was making a call upon an old lady, ete i s ae ok fa 
who made it an habitual rule never to speak t0°, within a few miles of the ee eee | 
ill of another, and had observed it so closely tal. Many of these men are miserably clad, 
that she always justified those whom she heard | withort blankets, or straw, or a cent of mon- 
evil spokgn of. Before the old lady made her 
appearance in the parlor, her several children | “-? | hei 6 tl 
were speaking of this peculiarity of their ceived their pay for seven month | 
mother, and one of them playfully added : were sleeping on the bare ground, or rather 
‘* Mother has such a habit of speaking well jy mud, (it was raining during my visit.) To | 
of everybody, that I believe uf Satan himself some poor sick boys I gave money to buy 
were the subject of conversation, mother ; a < ck Lodias ete th 
> ‘ e , straw ceeD ’ es . 
would find out some virtue or good quality "4Y OF — ee s 
even to him.” ground. Theit tents were mostly of the 
Of course, this remark elicited some smil- | small 4 pattern, with five or six inmates. They 
ee and RECEIENOUS Bs the originality of the were obliged to provide their own fuel and 
idea, in the midst of which the old lady en- a, eukar enn teow: 
tered the room, and on being told what had : ete sab 
just been said, she immediately and involun- cut down in that vicinity, and they are 
tarily replied : | obliged to cut chips from the stumps, or goa 
e W ell, ed dear children, I wish bey all | long distance for green wood. 
had Satan's industry and perseverance. . 


use no word that can so well express its con- | 


No where, not even in our largest 


ber. Such a state of things isa shame and 


a disgrace to the nation. [have within a 


damnable treatment 





y. {Some of them told me they had not re- 
Some 


cook their own food. 


There are but three surgeons for the com- 





GiossinG LINEN.—Inquiry is frequently bined camps, some 12,000 to 15,000 men, 
made respecting the mode of putting a gloss They do not risit the sick tinless sent to the 
on linen collars and shirt bosoms, like that Jfospital. The poor, weak, feeble boys are 
ee ae linen. This gloss or enamel, cr ghee obliged to go to the surgeons at certain hours, 
sometimes called, is produced mainly by fric- 
tion with a warm iron, and may be put on : 
linen by almost any person. The linen to be away, so that those who really need medical 
glazed receives as much starch as it is possi-| assistance the most get the least. An in- 
ble to charge it with, then itis dried. To each 
pound of starch a piece of sperm, parafine, 
or white wax, about the size of a walnut, is 
usually added. When ready to be ironed, his way to the surgeon at the regular hour, 
the linen is laid upon the table and moistened | hut crawling to the surgeon’s tent in the even- 
slightly on the surface with a clean wet cloth. Sa tied Reali 
It is then ironed in the usual way with a flat- 
iron, and is ready for the glossing opvration. : : 
For this purpose a peculiar heavy flat-iron poor creatures suffering from dysentery wait- 

rounded at the bottom and polished as bright ing till their time came, so weak as to be 

csloes: tho hie - ome | . ae a ae obliged to hold on to any object for support. 

upon the lhinenand rubbed with much torce, - | 

eg ae ~ rhe ave sai¢ do not cast blame on 

and this frictional action puts on the gloss. In what I have said, I ae 
‘« Elbow grease” is the principal secret con- Colonel Belknap the able and efficient com- 
nected with the art of glossing linen.—Scien-| mander of the post. He has made represen- 
tific American. tations time and again of the crying evils of 
I would say, too, that he in- 


the stronger crowding and forcing the weak 


stance come to my knowledge of extreme 


barbarity. A poor sick bey could not force 


ing was ruthlessly sent away. 


dead in the morning! I have myself seen 





: i this Camp. 
NaPOLEon.s Mamet KE.—By vip olpage ete stituted proceedings against the inhuman sur- 
ces from Paris we are informed of the demise : le ada rt 
of the famous Mameluke who was brought f©0)s (a surgeon of the Regular Army.) who 
from Egypt by the Emperor Napoleon. The | was tried by Court Martial and dismissed the 
history of this person is fullof interest. None | service. 
of the Mamelukes were natives of Egypt; , 
this one was born at Karabah, and conse- 6a 
quently was an Armenian by birth and nation- Congress to apply a remedy to this infernal 
ality, Bedros Megurdichyau by name. ‘system of wholesale murder,—those particu- 
At an early a¢* he repaired to Egypt and lar who have so justly and eloquently de-! 
entered on a military career, where he so dis- 
tinguished himself that he soon obtained the ; , ; is 
rank of Mameluke Bey. His prowess in the that they take immediate action for the relief) 
field so won the admiration of Napoleon, that oftheir white brethren. To show the misera- 
he versuaded him to joi his fortunes. He ite management and want of system in the 
shared in the victories of the French army in 
various campaigns in Europe, and receiyed 
many decorations for distinguished services, 
Although repeatedly wounded, he lived in. (there had been as large a number as 34),) 
Paris to the advanced age of cighty-five years. 
He recently died at the Hotel des Invalides, 
and was intered at Mount Parnasse, among 
the heroes of the nation. 


I would specially ask our delegation in 


nounced the crucl treatment of the negro, 


conduct of this camp I would state, that at 


the Camp of Recruits where are now 1490, 


there were but twenty axes with which to cut 


wood for fuel, some of them without helves. 
No grindstone to sharpen the dull axes; no 
saw, hatchet, or tool of any kind; no spare 
tent poles, ora single tent pin, not a broom, 





Give ror Reapy Use.—To any quanti- 
ty of glue use common Whiskey, instead of ,cot bed, stretcher, or lantern, although re-| 
water. Put both together ina bottle, cork peated requests had been made for these arti- 
it tight, and set it aay for three or four days, cles. The deficiency of some of these was! 
win willbe er ee withont "be aU atl evident oe night mhen some 
tor vears, and is at all times fit for use, except sick recruits were to be taken to the hospital. 

' 
| 


in very cold weather, when it should. be set There was no cot or stretcher on which the 
in warm water before using. To obviate the 


? : poor fellows could be carried, and no lantern 
difficulty of the stopper getting tight by the 


glue drying in the mouth of the vessel, use a to light them an hee ag. Ot ae Std 
tin vessel with the cover fitting tight on the | very dark. +} learned afterward, however, | 
outside, to prevent the escape of the spirit that cot, stretcher, and lantern could be dis- | 
by evaporation. A strong solution of ising- pensed with—that the hospital was full, not | 
gute mane by = — manner, is an excel- one vacant bed, and no more could be received. | 
ee I trust that every one who may be in this vi- | 
cinity may visit this camp and see for them- 
selves the truth of my assertions. They should 
| **cery aloud and spare not” the wanton cruel- 
| ty which has so long permitted this abomina- 
‘tion. To the humane and charitable I would 


iia ed po a ae |say that thousands of dollars could here be 
Sonia to control him.”"—{Pythagoras. | usefully expended. It must be obvious to 





Hrxpoo Provers.—Sweet is the music of 
the flute to him who has never heard the prat- 
tle of his own children. 








every one of any judgment or humanity that 
a damp ground and a canvas covering are not 
favorable to a speedy recovery of sick and 
wounded men. They should be placed in 
barracks, or comfortable hospital tents, where 
they would not be subject to draughts of air, 


or a sudden change of temperature. Good, 
sufficient, nourishing, and well cooked 
food should, be provided for them. There 


should be a rigid scrutiny and examination of 
every case. The hopelessly infirm should be 
discharged forthwith. The shirks, for these 
are to be found here, should be sent to their 
regiments. By pursuing such a course not 
only would a vast amount of suffering be pre- 
vented but a large saving in expense be made. 
How nof to do it, in the best manner, is here 
the rule. How fo do it is the exception. I 
am convinced that if this camp were given up 
to the exclusive management of some twenty 
Massachusetts men and women a most saluta- 
ry and beneficent change would be the result. 

On Wednesday noon I took passage for 
Fairfax Station, on a train of platform cars, 
together with a few officers, and ten or twelve 
contrabands, employees of the government, 
who were to assist in loading the trains. 
One of the officers, a Massachusetts man was 
bitter in his denunciations of ‘‘the d m 
nigger.” He said he ‘* had seen them acting 
as soldiers in the Confederate Army, and that 
one of them had taken deliberate aim at him 
To reason 





but fortunately missed his mark.” 
with such a man was worse than folly,—but I 
could not avoid saying that if we had been 
just to the negro we should have had him tor 
our best friend. I reminded him of the 400 
negroes promised their freedom for valuable 
services, by Gen, Mitchel, but remanded to 
slavery by order of Gen. Buell. Had I been 
one of these men I gvould have vowed eternal 
hatred to my betrayers, and would have drunk 
deeply of their blood, It is only by placing 
ourselves in imagination in the condition of 
these men that we their hatred 
and scorn towards us for our treachery and 
A few days afterwards, I met this 


can realize 
duplicity. 
same oflicer and he asked me ‘‘if I thought 
Gov: Andrew, was influenced in the appoint 
ment of officers in the army by political bias,” 
I answered | had great admiration for the 
Governor, believing him to be a genuine pa 
riot and one of the fairest minded men I had 
ever known; but for myself, I would assure 
him that had I the appointing power, no one 
uttering such sentiments as he had awowed 
would find favor. Such men are better out 
of the army than in it; their influence is per- 
nicious, they serve to corrupt and poison the 
noble and generous impulses of the men of 
their commands. In my judgment, officers 
or soldiers who are not actuated and influenc- 
ed by a genuine love of liberty—liberty for 
all men, black, white or yellow, are unfit to 
fight its battles. 

Arriving at Fairfax station, I was kindly 
received by Lieut. Col. Baldwin, commanding 
the Ist. Mass. Vol. Nearly all his command 
are in tents, which they have built themselves. 
The sound of the saw, axe and hammer, re- 
Much of the 
building material was from deserted houses 
and barns of rebels. Built into the chimney 
of one of these cabins I noticed an ‘‘ iron fire 


sounded throughout the camp. 


back ; ” and having the curiosity to examine it, 
traced out the figures 1608. There can be no 
doubt but it belonged to one of the Jirst fam- 
ilies of Virginia. Dr. Oakes kindly furnished 
me his horse, and Col. Baldwin, sent his or 
derly with me to guide me to Sigel’s Head 
Quarters. ei 

Arriving at Fairfax Court House, I learned 
that the 33gMteg. Mass. Vol., had just come 
in from Thoroughfare Gap and were encamp 
ed at Germantown—after a brief call at Head 
(Quarters, I proceeded on to the camp of the 
33d. 
the mud was almost knee deep. Arriving at 
camp, I received the most cordial greeting 
from my warm hearted and whole-souled friend 
Col. Maggi 
tents. It would be impossible to move with 
the celerity which has characterized this reg- 
iment has been in the division of 
Gen. Sigil with the Sibly tent. Col. Maggi 
has reduced his baggage train to siz wagons. 
This fora force of over eleven hundred men 
would appear to be the minimum. Unless 
more of our regiments follow this excellent 
example, there will be a great deal of ** stick* 
ing in the mud” this winter. The destruction 
and wear of horse flesh in our army is very 
great—necdlessly so, in my judgment. A 
large saving could be made by using mules 
instead of horses—they are much more hardy 
and tough, and will stand the hard usage of 
the camp far better. In my opinion three 
mules are fully equal to four horses for army 
use. The men were well provided with hay 
to sleep upon and protect them from the wet 
ground—consequently could spare their rub- 
ber blankets for an additional protection from 
the rain which was falling in torrents. The 
Col. had discovered two stacks of hay, and 
with his usual prompt action ordered it to be 
appropriated to their unmediate use. ‘*Where 
the comfort of my boys is concerned ” said he, 
‘*I do not wait to ask for permission to take, 
I take first and report afterwards” The Col, 
I find has a horror of red tape, and hesitates 
not to cut it when necessary. I remained at 
this camp, a guest of the Colonel for. three 
days, end I can bear testimony to the never- 
tiring, watchful care and devotion of Col. 
Maggi, to hiscommand. He is well support- 
ed by Lieut. Col. Underwood, and Capt. (act- 
ing Major,) Brown. I predict forthis regiment 
a ‘‘name and a fame,” second to no other, only 
let the opportunity ‘be given it. Col. Maggi, 
was the Lieut. Col. in command of the 21st. 
Reg. at the battle of Roanoke. Hehas served 
with Garabaldi both in South America and 
Italy. He is an accomplished scholar, and 
his military education and experience is hard- 
ly exceeded by any officer in our Army, and 
withal he is imbued with a genuine love of 
liberty—liberty for all men without distine- 
tion of color or race. I accompanied Col. 
Maggi on a visit to General Sigel. I have 
before met with the General, and eachttjme I 
came away with an increased respect far his 
character, and admiration of his principles. 
In manners he is simple as a child, in conver- 
sation terse, plain, direct, and always to the 


It had been raining for three days and 


The regiment have only shelter 


since it 
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purpose. He impresses you with his genuine 


sincerity and honesty—with the conviction . 


that his whole heart isin the cause. His per- 
son is not handsome, hardly prepossessing,— 
until he is aroused and earnest. Then his 
whole form seems to dilate and expand, his 
eye usually mild, is capable of an internal and 
penetrating gaze such as I have never be- 
fore experienced. He has around him an 
accomplished and able staff, who are all de- 
voted to him, with an unselfish, unbounded 
love. He inspires all who approach him with 
a wish to ‘‘fight mit Sigel.” I am not capa- 
ble of criticizing even though I knew, which 
I do not, the plans of Gen. Sigel. That he is 
true to his trust, true to liberty, true to duty, 
uo one, who knows him will for a moment 
doubt, or that he will write his name high on 
the roll with those who have nobly acted and 
bravely fought for liberty and the rights of 
humanity. 

Arriving at Fairfax Station, I was again 
indebted to Lieut. Col. Baldwin, @r his hos- 
pitable kindness. The train had left for Alex- 
andria and there would be none till the next 
day. I busied myself in wandering around 
the camp, and looking at the various objects 
of interest. This station is the base for the 
supply of a large army—there were hundreds 
of teams waiting to load hay, grain and pro- 
visions. I was sorry to observe some cases of 
drunkenness among the teamsters, but asa 
general thing they were much more orderly 
than one could reasonably expect. Great 
care has been taken to prevent whiskey, that 
curse of the army, from being conveyed on 
the Government Rail Roads; but notwith- 
standing, some will be smuggled, and when it 
is used, there is mischief. I saw two team- 
sters thrown from their wagons and it was 
almost a miracle that theywere not crushed 
beneath the wheels. : 

It grieved me to learn the strong prejudice 
existing with most of the officers and men of 
the 1st. Reg. against the negro—Col. Cow- 
din’s bad example of returning contrabands 
was a precedent which it is not wise to follow. 
There is hardly a single negro in camp so 
bitter and relentless is the feeling toward 
them. One would hardly think this of a Mas- 
sachusetts regiment, but it is all, I fear, too 
true. The state of things is very different in 
the 33d. where a good natured black face is 
at every camp fire. I was never more im- 
pressed with the terrible gvil Slavery has in- 
fiicted on us, than I have been in witnessing 
the utter indifference with which the cause of 
impartial liberty is regarded by the army. It 
causes a doubt of our success. But I know 
that God reigns and right must ultimately 
triumph. A. G. B. 





For the Commonwealth, 
THE SECOND BwTH OF THE NATION. 

On the tourth of July the nation was born ; 
on the first day of January as we hope and 
believe it is to be born again. Who of us 
realizes the grandeur of the idea? Four mil- 
lion souls to be lifted from darkness to light! 
Four million chattels to be raised to the stat- 
ure of men and women! Their chains to be 
knocked off, and the blessed Bible put into 
their hands! Henceforth no more blood- 
hounds for human prey under the stars and 
stripes! no longer the lash for innocent wo- 
met and children! 

What provision have we made for this glo- 
rious birth? what laws to protect these newly 
created human beings? what teachers have 
we appointed to guide their tottering foot- 
steps >—Nay what have we done to protect 


those who have already achieved their freeMy £75,000 of coin for which he will receive 


dom? alas nothing. 

They are absolutely at the mercy of the spoil- 
er. We compel them to work, yet withhold 
their wages. We let them fight our battles 
yet refuse them a soldier’s pay and a soldier's 
honors, and when the cry of suffering comes 
from a people, willing to work but denied the 
fair play we extend to every foreigner who 
lands upon our shores, a pro-slavery press 
cries out—‘* itis just as we told you—the 
nigger will starve if you don’t keep him in 
slavery.” How can we ask the God of bat- 
tles to fight for us while we refuse to this 
people, so meek and long suffering, the sim- 
plest justice ? 

This is a matter of the greatest importance 
and it will not brook delay. 

What we want is a department of Govern- 
ment to which the interest of the Freedman 
may be submitted, with power to act definite- 
ly upon all questions affecting his welfare ; 
and this department should be under the con- 
trol of man whose sympathies are known 
to be for freedom. 

I trust that the people will shake off the 
apathy which seems to have seized them and 
which in view of the grand events which are 
‘* marching along,” is to me most unaccount- 
able; that they will meet in every city and 
town throughout the land for the formation 
of Freedmen’s associations; and that they 
will beseige the President and flood Congress 
with petitions until this vast subject receives, 


the attention it deserves. 
Ra Xs Z: 





Ovr REBELION AND Evropran Revowv- 
Tions.—In Europe, the real character of this 
rebellion and of our efforts to crush it are very 
truly appreciated. “The Democracy of Eu- 
rope sympathize with the North. The aris- 
tocracy of Europe sympathize with the rebels. 
As our revolutionary war stimulated the 
French Revolution, so our success during this 
war has stimulated Garibaldi. Let us remem- 
ber, also, that the Revolution of 1848 began 
in Italy; that its coming was first indicated 
by the elections in Germany; and that the 
recent elections in Prussia, preceding Gari- 
baldi’s crusade against Rome, were exceed- 
ingly revolutionary. Who knows but that 
history is about to repeat itself? The war in 
this country is i Democracy of all 
Europe, and though Napoleon has prepared 
for a revolution, by widening the streets of 
Paris to permit the use of artillery, and by 
macadamizing the roadways so as to prevent 
the stones being torn up to erect barricades, 
still, when the people wish to revolt, they 
will perhaps find means to be successful. 
Thus affairs on the continent have at present 
a troubled look, and when this Democratic 
Government has ended the rebellion—as it 
will in a few months—and stands armed cap- 
a-pie, with over a million of men in the field, 
and over one hundred iron-clads afloat, who 
can tell how soon the leaven of our institu- 
tions may leaven the whole world. 





Necro Hancep ar Horry Sprincs.— 
When Col. Lee occupied Holly Springs, 
Miss., some weeks since, with cavalry, a 
colored man gave him information which was 
of much importance, and led, among other 
things, to the capture of a rebel officer. 
When Col. Lee retired the negro was left 
behind, and was immediately hanged by a 
mob of citizens and rebel soldiers. 





r¥ Philosophers tell us that Nature never 
errs. They certainly cannot mean human 
nature. 





be There is acheres in danger, a fascina- 
tio? in the look of death, which often allures 
brave men from the path of duty. 


of the most wealthy and influential portion of 
the people as public creditors, interested to 
insure prompt performance. The adminis- 
tration may change, but the interest of the 
creditors is permanent and is financially many 
times larger than the united capitals of all 
the banks in the United States. To prefer 
the security ofany number of private corpora- 
tions to that of the government is a financial 
absurdity, it is making a part greater than 
the whole. Individual security may be safe 
enough but government security cannot be 
less so. Whether the government enter- 
prises are.successful or unsuccessful, whether 
the money it borrows is wasted or profitably 
Premium for Subscribers. invested the people whom the government 
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THE CROSS LIGHTENED. 


Mr. Hawthorne, in one of his finest and sub. 
tle satires, announced that there had been 
built for pilgrims to the Celestial City, a rail- 
way. The inconveniences and hardships ex- 
perienced by Christian, who travelled that 
way in Mr. Bunyan’s day had been in a great 
measure removed. The Slough of Despond 
had been spanned by an elegant bridge. 
The burthen which so weighed down the old 
pilgrim was now checked through. A com- 
promise had been passed between the Lord 
and Apollyon, so that he no longer assaulted 
pilgrims. Thus many objections which had 
before existed against celestial emigration had 
been removed, and the railway was doing a 
fine business. There were indeed mysterious 
hints, much in vogue with old fogies, that the 
road did not go entirely to the City; that a 
bridge could not yet be built over Jordan; 
that the old way was safer. But these were 
for the most part laughed at. 

In the Christian Register of Dec. 6, there 
is a curious article entitled ‘‘ A new impulse 
to Reformation.” The writer rejoices that 
the great principle of Justice to the enslaved 
terests and obligations of the world. Here 
is one of the relieved classes :” 


‘* Others find it a great relief, for they nev- 
er succeeded in recoaciling their conscience 


is no longer in antagonism to the various in- 


tain suspicious-looking mounted Butternuts, 
, whether legal masters, slave-hunters, or ne- 

thieves, we had no means of knowing. 
_In one case two of them came into camp, ad, 
pretending to permission from headquarters, 
dragged through the camp and away a black 
boy who had been serving as cook. These 
men, who prowl as vultures for their prey, 
are in ill odor among us, and there are few 
who would mourn to see them shot. If I un- 
derstand the act of Congress on this point, 
no soldier or officer in the U.S. army can 
lawfully aid in any way or countenance the 
arrest of a negro who has found employment 
in the army. This subject is, I am sure, not 
well understood in the army, and information 
on the subject is needed by many who wish 
to know and obey the supreme law of the 
land.” 





EMANCIPATION. NO. 6. 
The Danish Swedish and Dutch Colonies. 


The year 1846 witnessed the enactment of 
a law of gradual emancipation in the Swedish 
West Indian Island of St. Bartholomew, in 
which there were then 1700 people, of whom 
531 were slaves. These slaves were set free 
by purchase, and we hear nothing, good or 
bad, about their subsequent condition. But 
we may be sure that if any evil consequences 
had followed this Lilliputian application of 
the doctrine of liberty, we should have been 
duly informed of it by the same generous ed- 
itors who magnify a strike in St. Vincent's 
into a bloody insurrection of (imaginary) 








prayer-for your btethren who are still in bon- | REV. DR. McCLORY. 


dage. 
iven at Beaufort, S.C., this ninth day of It was either Montaigne, or somebody ho 


November, in the year of our Lord one thou- ‘tells of, who appointed a servant to wake him 
sand eight hundred and sixty-two. |in the middle of his sleep so that he should 
° R. SAXTON, not go through the exquisite hours of nightly 
Brig.-General. and Military Governor. | repose without being conscious of their en- 
joyment. From his momentary awakening 
he would sink back to delicious slumber, with 
murmured blessings on the inventor of sleep. 
On these principles we should perhaps thank 
any minister who steps forward to remind us 
of the blessing of an almost emancipated pul- 
pit by showing us the pit from which it was 





/ OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
WasuInGron, 2nd Dec., 1862. 


I arrived in this city last Saturday evening, 
and stopped at Willard’s, where politicians 
of all kinds mostly congregate. I have seen 
and conversed at length with representative 
men of both parties. I do not think that 
| anything of a decisive nature will be done by 
| Congress. Everybody looks to the Presi- 
dent and the Army. From the former they 
| get a scheme of compensated emancipation 
/as a sort of substitute for military emancipa- 
jtion; and from the latter they get: ** All 


(quiet on the Rappahannock ? ” 





digged. 
stood as the chief persecutor of the anti- 
slavery prophets. Time Dr. 
Channing, himself, was forbidden the Federal 
Str. Pulpit to give a funeral address on Dr. 
Follen. But when Dr. Putnam, is declaring 
that henceforth the one word for the nation is 


was when 


Emancipation—when even Nehemiah Adams, 
? sie votes the Republican ticket, declaring that 
Congress 1s a compound .of Democrats and he means jit for Charles Sumner,—our bliss is 
| Republicans. The former are perfectly sat- 
isfied with the present state of things; the 
| latter are not satisfied, but know not what 
(todo. The Democrats are Jor the war—not 
hypocritically but truly. It is their best 
eapital. I have talked with men fresh from 
Horatio Seymour; and I think that the War 
is the trump card of the Democracy. Their 
object is to elect the next President; not as 


in danger of surfeiting us, and freedom is 
likely to be as unnoticed as the air, as uncon- 
sciously enjoyed as our nightly slumber. 
Consequently we must confess that it was 
not without some gratification that we learned 
that there was one sermon in Massachusetts 
on Thanksgiving Day, which the Boston Post, 


approved. With some eagerness we got hold 


The time was when the Church . 
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the general happiness of the people, but it is 
among the stablest of all human institutions, 
and such a nation is about as likely to stop 
eating as to stop paying. : 
Financially the paper money of such a gov- 
ernment as ours is as safe as any paper-mon- 
ry can be. And inasmuch as the liability of 
loss by counterfeits is less than that of bank- 
paper and its credit is coextensive with the 


to the law, and it was painful to dissent from 
their government. They lived in constant, 
experience of all the evils so repulsively ex-/ 
hibited by M. Matteras surely resulting from 
conflict between the laws and morality. They 
rejoice that they can now be both good citi- 
zens and good Christians. Liberated from 
the inconveniences of living in the opposition, 
and from the irritated temper of ‘ malignant 
philanthropy,’ they can now go on serenely 
serving God and man, with none to molest 


slaves. 

The Danish colonies show the humane ex- 
periment on a larger scale, yet all the slaves 
there liberated in 1848 were but 26,000, or 
about half as many as the State of Missouri 
now contains. ‘They were unequally distrib- 
uted in three small islands. Santa Cruz, St. 
John and St. Thomas, and for years previ- 


| President of the North United States; but as 
President of the United States, North and 
South, as of old. They calculate that the 
** War "—facetiously so called—will enable 
ithem to do it. Their idea is that nothing 
| more unpopular than it is fast becoming 
could possibly exist. 
‘incidents of it, upon any one of which they 
are convinced they can beat their opponents 


There are a thousand | 


‘of that paper and read the said dsscourse. 


It was by the Rev. MeClory, an Episcopal 
clergyman of East Boston. ‘It is not my 
purpose,” said MeClory, ‘* to preach a politi- 
cal sermon, &c.,”"—which, of course, is the 
prelude to a political.pitching-in of the most 
rabid character. 

The first thing that strikes us in MeClory’s 
sermon is its sagacity. He says, that the 


THE PEOPLE AND THE BANKS. 


There is a question between the people} 
and the banks, in which the banks have al- 
ways had the best of it as to the money, 
and the people as to the argument. By the 
term banks, we mean of course that small 
portion of the people who own bank stock, 


country, which can be said of very little 
bank-paper, it cannot but be preferable to 
all citizens who are not interested in the 
profits of banks. On this question all disin- 
terested financiers must agree. The financial 
| argument is overwhelming even in its weakest 
form. 


or make them afraid.” 


The old way, one may remember, was that 
| the friendship of the world was enmity against 
,God; that it was impossible to serve God 
/and Mammon ; that it was right to obey God 
rather than man. 
i been bridged by the President’s Proclamation. 





But this old chasm has. 


ous to their emancipation had been under 
the government of a humane viceroy, Van 
Scholten, whose regulations had all tended to 
prepare the slaves for future liberation. In 
1846 the Danish parliament passed alaw for 
gradual emancipation, which in the subsequent 
year was decreed by the king; the complete 
liberation to take place in 1859. 


North and South are on one side, and that 
'the casus belli is all an illusion. ‘* While we 
admire the patriotic alacrity with which hun- 


anywhere before the people. ‘They propose 
to run it on our account. It shall be kept 
(up, and the responsibility of it charged upon 
| us. / 

BG. find that the Democrats of °76, have sprung to arms in this crisis, we 
/antagonize the Republicans, but that they) yuyst deplore the false issues and_ political 
are equally, though not so palpablY opposed | 


dreds of thousands of our Northern fellow- 


citizens, apparently animated with the Spirit 


not only 


so that this question is really between the 
whole of the people and a small part. It re- 
lates simply to the substitutiof of paper for 
‘metallic money, a promise of the intrinsic for 
‘the intrinsic. There is to the public a con- 
| venience, or supposed convenience, in paper 














| beyond that of coin for some of the purposes 
‘of money or currency. Hence, though peo- 
ple who have money to lend are the last to| 
‘be under any necessity of borrowing, they 
/are usually permitted to a certain or uncer- 
‘tain extent to borrow without paying inter- 


| 


| 
| 


The historical objection that national debts 
have gone to wreck, like that of our own 
revolutionary congress, is lame because such 
debts were incurred not by well organized 
governments, representing stable communi- 
ties, but by semi-organized rebellions without 
the command of such mechanical means as 
are requisite to secure the vouchers of debt 
from debasement, and without wealth enough 
to pay interest in coin or foresight to fund its 
issues as soon as they reached the point of su- 


pertluity. Ifthe Yankee ingenuity of our fa- 


est, on condition that they will pay the prin-| thers had devised any method of protecting 


| 


cipal at any time on demand. That is, in- | ‘* continental money ” from counterfeit, prob- 
| stead of lending their money on interest, they | ably every dollar of it would have been paid 
‘lend their promise and keep their money. | at last. 


Certainly it would have been, if it 


| Now if they keep their metallic money lying could have been paid to first holders, rather 


| idle and ready to redeem the promises they 


than to those who had got it for a song after 


have put out, they get nothing for furnishing | its depreciation. But it would not have de- 


One may now serve God by simply continu- 


|ing his devotion to Mammon. But other results followed this law than had 


‘been foreseen. The slaves, hearing that their 
neighbors, the French slaves, were free, im- 
agined that they too had been set free by 
their king, but that their masters continued to 

In this belief they rose 

Straightway, 


Here is another relieved class : 


| **This will be a particular comfort in the 
churches, and a particular gain to the cause 
of justice and humanity there. No longer 
| will the minister feel bound by honesty con- 
tinually to preach anti-slavery because he has 
| been threatened with the loss of his pulpit if 
he does, and no longer will the congregation 
| be irritated by such pugnacity,not only against 
/all philanthropy, and hate the very mention 
of reform for his sake, if not for its own. It 
is now, we hope, to be plain sailing for the 
‘preached Gospel through smooth waters in 
‘future. Its most earnest demand for belief 
in God and love to man need infuriate no 
Christian soul. No good deacon will feel 
‘like taking his pastor by the throat hence- 
forth, unless he is also prepared to take the 
government by the throat.” 


keep them enslaved. 
in weaponless insurrection. 
without waiting for orders from home, Van 
Scholten declared all slaves free at once, (3rd 
July, 1848.) 
governor's proclamation, contlicts took place 
Their cont- 


The slaveholders resisted the 


and afew negroes were killed. 
panions revolted and the aid of the Spanish 
governor of Porto Rico was called in to sup- 
press therevolt. Few if any whites lost their 
lives, but more than a hundred of the blacks 
perished. 

Slavery, however could not be restored, 


{ r 
| The old way was pretty hard; the way trod >» g neck that’s once broken can never be 


to the Secessionists. They are determined 
to defeat, if possible, both Republicans and 
Secessionists, and bring about the old , pro- 
‘slavery Union, This is their 
game —this and nothing else. 
fighting the same battle in which Douglas 


undotibted 
They are 


was killed. They expect to see the two 
elements the 
struggle brought to bay—mutually exhausted 


which engendered present 


—and then they expect to come in and take! 


“possession on the basis of the “ Resolutions 
of °98,” whatever they may mean, and the 
‘*Cincinnati platform.” the 
gramme; and as they have by means of the 


This is pro- 
war played out the Republicans of the North, 
they expect by the same means to play out the 
Secessionists of the South, when the whole 
affair will be ended and the country relapse 
into the fraternal arms of the Democracy. 


intrigues which have arrayed them against 
brethren of the same republican family having 
really no antagonistic interests, equally chiv- 
alrous, brave and determined, and inspired 
with the same undying love of liberty.” Now 
if the deluded people could only be got to be- 
lieve that! Ifthe North could only be onthe 
McClorious summit of vision so as to see that 
these Southerners are brethren of *‘ the same 
republican family ;” that the shots into our 
flag and into Fort Sumter were but love-taps ; 
that our lost forts and arsenals were only 
fraternally embraced by these brethren; and 
that the determination to make Slavery the 
dominant power is only an ‘* undying love of 
(not Slavery but) Liberty” 
hesitation of a McClellan could keep us from 


, 


—why not all the 
falling into each other's arms. For want of 
this reverend ‘Little Mac” however, we are 


in danger of falling on each others arms. 


_ the convenience of paper, but really lose preciated, if Congress had taken care to 
what it costs to prepare it. But suppose the | fund it as fast as it became superfluous for 
‘convenience of the paper and the confidence | purposes of currency, and had been able to 


‘by martyrs and confessors. And until lately 


Pee 
Christians were wont to sing, 
| 


set. 
| King Charles confirmed Van Scholten’s de- 
cree, and nothing was left the slaveholders 


of its convertibility into coin on demand is 


such that only one quarter of the issue will funded debt. 


‘be demanded within a given time. Then the | 


‘pay in gold the stipulated interest on the 
Our government has com- 
mand of arts and treasure, and it is to be 


; money lender may safely issue promises to | hoped common sense, sufficient to ‘preserve 


‘the amount of his money, that is, borrow to 
that amount, and also lend three-quarters of 
his money for the given time aforesaid. For 
‘example, suppose interest at six per cent., 
and the lender has $100,000 in coin. He 
-may issue and keep out $100,000 in bank 
bills, for which he will receive in a year 
$6,000; he may also lend @ the same time 


$4,500, minus the cost of preparing the pa- 
| per which we will suppose $500. It is plain 
‘enough that in this example the privilege of 
, furnishing paper money is worth to the mon- 
‘ey lender 84,000 per annum. _ It is not pre- 
tended that banks actually profit from the 
privilege of issuing paper money in this ra- 
tio. It may be more or less -of their profit 
that comes from the public in this way. But 
disentangling the question of circulation from 
that of deposits, whether of notes or coin, the 
motive of the bank in preparing paper-money, 
to issue to borrowers instead of coin is al- 
ways to increase the amount and, pro rata, 
the profits of its lendable funds. It would 
‘never do this to the extent of a dollar if it 
‘did not expect to gain more than the cost 
by it. Whenever, as is notoriously the case 
with city banks often and especially in such 
times of specie suspension as these, the spe- 
cie in the vaults of a bank exceeds its circu- 
lation, it may be suspected that somewhat 
more than the excess belongs to depositors. 
It is plain enough how this plan ot the peo- 
ple lending to the banks without interest to 





so large an extent enables men to become 
large lenders with little money. Bating the | 
little risks of counterteits, failures, wear and | 
tear, &c., it may be that the residual public | 
does not lose what the bankers gain, but that | 
the superior convenience of the lighter cur- | 
reney pays for all. Let it be so in ordinary 
| times, when there is no public debt, to speak | 
of. But when there is a public debt to speak | 


its bonds from counteffeit and depreciation, 
as well as to abstain’ from borrowing without 
interest beyond anybody's desire so to lend. 
A paper currency cannot possibly become 
redundant, when it can be funded in sums 
as small as one hundred dollars, with a first 
rate nation as debtor, at the fair market rate 
of interest payable in standard gold coin. 
The golden hook, however, to attach it to and 
keep it square with the general finances of 
the planet, is quite essential. 

The other question is moral and political. 
You cannot keep a piece of paper money in 
your possession a day without for that space 
of time lending that nominal amount of mon- 
ey to somebody without interest. The Gov- 
ernment of our country, in its struggle for 
life, is borrowing money. Suppose it settled 
to be as financially safe to lend to the gov- 
ernment as to anybody else, and you must 
lend to somebody, which will you lend to, 
thg government which needs it for the good 
of all, or the professional money lender who, 
without any particular necessity for it, would 
like it well enough for his own benefit? Any 
man, with the mildest flame of patriotism, 
one would think, must give the preference to 
the government, and particularly so, as nine 
bankers out of every ten will tell him that 
they make no profit of any consequence on 
their circulation. 

The government, if the people please to 
authorize it to displace the bank circulation 
altogether, can furnish a paper curren¢y 
equally reliable, more uniform and conven- 
ient and less likely to become over abun- 
dant than that of the banks, corporate or 
private, and make a very important profit on 


|it without one cent more of expense to the 


circulator. Now suppose the war debt should 
go up to $1200,000,000 and for the next fifty 
years the taxes should just meet the interest 
and the ordinary expenses ofthe government. 


of,—when the people in their aggregate ca- . : 
ven SEteENte ce | In the mean time the average amount of cir- 


| pacity come into the market as a money-bor- 


ent shape. 


_._; culating medium requisite for the business of 
rower, ‘the question assumes a new and differ- | the ; 


country must in all probability exceed 


| four hundred millions of dollars. Let this 


| Let us suppose that the bank circulation st ener consist of government debt, and sup- 


paper is $200,000,000 in the United States 


fpose interest at six per cent., the govern- 


| Whether or not this involves a gratuity of ment will save twenty-four millions of dollars 


‘the people to the banks of $12,000,000 per | per annum applicable to the 


sannum less the bills of paper maker and en- 
'graver, itis certain that if the government 
/could displace this bank circulation with an | 
equal amount of its promises without interest | 
it would save 312,000,000 a year less the} 
said bills. Let it be granted that the banks | 
make nothing on their circulation, but keep | 
dollar for dollar ready to pay, it is none the. 
‘less true that the government saves the inter- 
est of every dollar of the public debt which it 
can keep in the shape of paper money. Sucli 


| fifty years. 


extinction of the 
This, of itself, would extinguish it in 
Is not this enough said for any 


debt. 


patriot ? 





THE MILITARY MURDER AT PALMYRA. 
The English 


papers, friendly and un- 


friendly, denounce with just severity the 
| shooting of prisoners at Palinyra by Gen. Me- 
Neil. 


We commend, as sound, the following 
from the Spectator, the paper most unwearied 


4 

Must I be carried to the skies 

| \ On flowery beds of ease, ‘but to submit. 
Whilst others fought to win the prize, | ee e ‘ . 

And sailed through bloody seas. | The consequences of emancipation here 
| have beea lately described in The Common- 
i wealth by Mrs. F. D. Gage, who spent a 
| <i ° 
| winter in these islands, three or four years 
Theodore Parker, who was there at 


And the response was,— 


Sure [ must fight if I would win, 
Increase my courage, Lord! 

I'll bear the toil, endure the pain, 
Supported by thy word. 


| since. 

the same time, gave similar accounts of what 
Some of the planters were impov- 
those who de- 


| 
| But now the Soldiers of the Cross need sleep 
‘on their arms no longer; may seek beds of 
| roses. ‘‘ It is now to be plain sailing for the 
preached gospel through smooth waters in 
future.” God having, in the language of Dr. | 
Putnam, become an abolitionist, the whole 
‘fashionable world may now be expected to 
follow such a distinguished convert. 
| Now it has not been often that we have had 
But we 


i he saw. 
erished ; generally speaking, 
served it; but trade has not languished nor 
labor been given up, and the beneficent 
change in the condition of the laborers is un- 
doubted and great. As elsewhere they have 
become owners of property, educators of 

| theirchildren, respectable and self respecting. 

Their features are probably unchanged, their 
complexion as dark as before, and the essen- 

tial traits of their race remain the same. No 

miracle has been wrought for them, but they 
have passed from the condition of beasts to 


‘to announce ourselves an old fogy. 
‘confess that after reading the above we felt 
| somewhat as we fancy those fishes felt, whom | 


old Saint Anthony went down to the Seashore 
'that of men. 


Emancipation in the Dutch colonies of Gu- 
| ‘jana, Curacao, St. Eustace, Saba, St. Martin, 
| | ; : 

Pe. Bonaire and Araba, has just been ordered by 
| Or we are like that other old Saint who was | ) : i 
| Sat the home government, and will take effect 
| made'to sleep ona bed of spikes so long that n 

; gradually after the Ist of July 1863. In these 
‘he became attached to it, and could not be : k 

colonies there are about 50,000 slaves, a 


persuaded to take the downiest couch. Or like | pa 
, smaller number than twenty years ago. The 


the prisoner of Chillon, who after his long | ep re ; 
ar : P 4 > | provisions for their freedom have been printed 
|imprisonment did not wish to leave his dun- | . . 
| heed in some of our newspapers during the past 
'geon, having : ; x 
eee " Summer; they show great caution and will 
|no doubt be found to have been formed in 
In fact we have a misgiving that the Cross too great distrust of the slave. Of all 
iwill not in our day become a fossil remain. | vile populations, the negro is the easiest to 
‘Just now, we admit. it seemed to us a grand | manage in the transition from slavery to free- 
dom, provided he be treated with wise human- 
It is too early to speak of the results of 


‘to preach to— 


Much delighted were they 
But preferred the old way. 


‘learned to love Despair.’* 
ser- 


and saving measure that the interests of the 
‘nation demanded emancipation ; and that God- | ity. 
_liness became profitable. But no sooner have | the measure in these colonies; but no worse 
the Doctors of Divinity, the politicians and | condition can well happen there, than has ex- 
idear Deacons got up to that point, than we isted for the last fifty years; at least, as re- 
are convinced that the measure which they , gards industry and prosperity, nor is there 
‘espouse is a very conservative position and | reason to doubt that freedom will prove a 
will not bring peace tothe country. We must | blessing. 
‘not only abolish Slavery in the rebellious | 
States, but in all the States; we must free | 
-every slave in the Border States; we must | 
see that the oldest negro in Deleware drops 
ihis shackel ere he steps into the grave, or o¢ November, 1862, the oppressed negroes 
else the war will continue between the North ¥¢ south Carolina could have been called up- 
|and the South,—the Reformer and the Law— | onto give thanks to God that their chains 
| the Deacon and his pastor. | had been broken and that their days of bon- 
‘* But this is fanaticism!” Exactly. That We give 
is what the Cross meant at first, and we don’t 
feel it any lighter on our fanatical shoulders. 
| And if the Synagogues and the Chief Priests 
presently proclaim themselves straight-out 
abolitionists, we confidently expect to find, 
as Rev. Mr. French said he was beginning to 
find, abolition a tame word. 





THANKSGIVING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The world moves. Who could have be- 
lieved two years ago that onthe 27th day 


dage and mourning were ended. 
the Thanksgiving Proclamation of Gen. Sax- 
ton, which will be to him a more enduring 
honor than any achievement in the field to the 


most successful general. 


Proclamation, for a Day of Public Thanksgiving 
and Praise. 

I hereby appoint and set apart THURS- 
DAY, THE TWENTY-SEVENTHIL DAY 
OF NOVEMBER, as a day of public thanks- 
giving and praise; and I earnestly recom- 
mend to the Superintendents of Plantations, 
Teachers and Freedmen in this Department, 
to abstain on that day from their ordinary bus- 
iness, and assemble in their respective places 





|  TOLERATION OF NEGRO HUNTING. 

| ° “7 

| When willthelaw of Congress and the Pres- 
ident’s Proclamation relative to negroes with- 
in the lines of our army be enforced? From 
all quarters .we are hearing of the grossest 


The Democrats in Congress this winter will 
_ therefore vote for all necessary war measures, (or 
such as they cannot make to seem unnecessary ) 
and find a world of fault with everything else. 


After denouncing ‘politics ” for some time, 
and in the most vehement language, MeClory, 


becomes a shrewd pulpit politician. ‘* Hy- 


Meanwhile, the poor Republicans are placing 
their entire dependence on the Administration. 
After two years of sad disappointment they still 
‘cling to the delusion that Lincoln will save the 
ship and all on board. They are looking to 
Burnside to speedily demolish the Southern Con- 
federacy on the banks of the Rappahannock, and 
to the Edict of Emancipation to do the rest. 
.They also expect wonders in the West. A dis- 
tinguished member of the Cabinet told me to-day 
that in less than six weeks the whole valley of the 
Mississippi to the Gulf would be in our possession. | 
Energetic’and successful action in the field is the 
programme of the Republicans; and this, they 


believe, is all that can save them. | 
On the whole, I think the Democrats have al 


decided advantage of the Republicans for the fu- | 


ture, in view of their respective plans. ‘The one 
depends on the war !agging, the other on its im- 
mediate triumphal termination. 
chances are decidedly that it will zg. Lincoln 
is President, is a guarantee of that. In the 
meantime an effort will probably be made to per- 
suade Lincoln to re-organize his Cabinet; yet 
the disposition manifested here to that end is but 
trifling compared with the desire of the people 
elsewhere to accomplish it. I see no signs yet of | 
a movement to displace Seward, He has his | 
party in Congress, and is quite strong, and this 
is inevitable while he is sustained by the Presi- 
dent. In my judgment, as long as the personne} 
of the Administration is not in consonance with 
its newly avowed policy, the war will continue to 
drag its slow length along, and become a greater 
nuisance and scandal every day. 
The new scheme of the President (set forth in 
his Message) to effect Emancipation by compen- 
sation, Anno Domini 1890, is not received with 
| general favor. It is thought that the attention of 
the President as well as of the country had better 
be directed to the one end of crushing out the re- 
bellion and saving the Union on the basis of free- 


INDEX, 


dom now and forever. 





Counterreit Postar Currency. It is 
reported that already there are counterfeit 
fifty-cent notes of the new currency in circu- 
lation. The country will undoubtedly soon 
be flooded with counterfeits of this currency. 
The necessity which compels the people to 
use this currency instead of silver coin which 
we used to have, and which was less subject 
to counterfeiting, is one of the evils to which 
} Look out for the 
to be well 


Slavery has subjected us. 
counterfeits. They are 
executed, and the following description will 


said 


aid in detecting them. 


1 The paper is thinner than the genuine. 
The five taces of Washington vary considerably 
from each other in the counterfeit—so much so 
that two or three of them, if standing alone, 
would hardly te taken to be portraits of Wash- 
ington—while on the genuine they all closely 
resemble each other. 3. ‘The linked letters « U. 
S.’ under the middle face of Washington in the 
counterfeit, do not show the lower end of the 
«© S.”" inside of the leg of the «* U."" while in the 
genuine they do, ‘This mark is easily seen. 4. 
The border round the lettering and 50” on the 


9 


I think the | - 


and coffles of four millions of those 


bound with them! 
of the degree of prominence given this matter 


is on foot. 
brought propositions from Jefferson Davis 
&c. have been contradicted. Now J. Wesley 
Green of Chicago, publishes a statement, 
which he swears to, that he brought to the 
President certain peace propositions from 
Jeff. Davis, and that he has had several in- 
terviews with the President and two members 
of the Cabinet. 


ton 


pocrisy is the homage which vice pays to vir- 
tue: with a heart full of venom against all 
that is humane and noble, this preacher knows 
that even in his Church there is somewhere a 
couchant lion which it will not do to rouse. 
So he merely whines out, ‘* So far as Slavery 
is concerned we believe it to be an unmitigat- 
ed evil; and we shall all rejoice when in the 
providence of God, its stain shall be eradicat- 
ed, &e. But we cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that an undue and mischievous promin- 
ence has been given this subject in our do- 
mestic politics, &c.” Then he says, he has 
‘*no sympathy for Abolition.” 

Abolish: to make void; to annul; to ab- 
rogate. (Webster). Now what is this Abo- 
lition for which MeClory has ‘** no sympathy ?” 
The Abolition of Slavery. What is Slavery ? 
‘* An unmitigated evil,” quoth MeClory ; that 
is, an evil without a single redeeming, or 
compensating clement. Now here is a man 
dressed in the livery of Heaven, professing 
to do good and strive against evil, who an- 
nounces that he has no sympathy with the 
abrogation of unmitigated evil! But he will 
rejoice when in the providence of God_ its 
stain shall be eradicated. Well, is the move- 
ment of powerful forces all combining for its 
eradication, not in the providence of God? 
Has his providence been overwhelmed by 
politicians ? Is Charles Sumner strong enough 
to take the reins of history out of God’s hands ? 
If you don’t mean this, what do you mean ? 
We fancy MeClory’s lamp has gone out, and 
if he doesn’t buy or borrow some oil soon the 
dour of Providence now open will be slammed 
in his face. Now that Providence appears 
and all who are ready are trimming their 
lamps, MeClory appears a trimmer of another 
kind, and sees in the great openings of the 
hour only an ‘*andue and mischievous prom- 
inence,” given to the abrogation of an ‘‘ un- 


mitigated evil,” and the rescue from fetters 


bound, 


commanded — to as 
But what would he think 


whom he is remember 


if the Rev. Dr. McClory and his wife and chil- 


dren were toiling nnder the lash ona southern 


plantation ? 


THE PEACE PLOT MUDDLE. 
The rumors about the peace propositions 
are confused and contradictory ; but they in- 


dicate that such a secession plot to gain time 


The statements that Dr. Barney 


Dispatches from Washing- 


sav that Green's statement is a false- 


being the fact, there are two distinct ques- 1" O8F Belli te Sagiend + ep there 

| prisoners were shot beside their officers by 
zen, and not asa bank stock holder. One| ¥®Y of vengeance for the (probable) murder 
|of them is financial, purely. The other is, of one man. This is a barbarism worthy of 
‘moral and political. ‘Marshal Pelissier’s African Campaign, and 


Financially is it not as, * SE 
safe to lend all the money von are willing to i justly does more to win aid for the Confed- 
lend without interest to the United States as 


erate cause both in America and Europe, 
to any individual or corporation within the) 


‘then it can ever do to inspire the Confed- 
‘United States? The financial saw about too | 


tions before every citizen, as a man and citi- 


erates with terror.” Instead of fighting Slav- 
many eggs in one basket would doubtless | °'Y with Liberty, our Government chooses 
| counsel to split up such investments as be- | yet to answer barbarism with barbarism. The 
\ Gecenie:  Aidieselia. Said cue teaches: thas no South will beat us at that game. : Fighting 
single failure should compromise too much of the devil with fire is just what he likes, none 

being so much at home with that weapon as 


your ready money at any time. But can. 
‘himself. Presently we shall hear of the de- 


your eggs be any safer in twenty different | * : 
baskets than when they are all packed in the liberate murder of ten officers by the confed- 
% ‘erates, and, when we talk of Southern Bar- 


‘one basket which contains the twenty? : 

Would your bank bills, due, say from forty _barism, the world will remind us of certain 
, banks or more, be,any less safe and valuable, | chickens which always come home wel icaataen 
‘if instead of having only one bank responsible |“! the brutalities of Butler, McNeil and 
ek Bale you had all the banks, jointly , others,—all the littlenesses, the petty arrests, 
and severally responsible for each? In re-| &¢-—are wretched makeshitts to avoid striking 


gard to the national debt you have the secu- at the root of Rebellion the only blow that 
| rity both of the whole nation as promisor and need be struck. 


disregard of the law by military officers. 
The camps of the American Army must cease 
to be hunting grounds for fugitive slaves. 
_ That such things should any longer continue 
to exist isa disgrace to the country, a dis- 
grace to humanity; and they continue to ex- 
ist because military officers set their wills 
‘born of negro hatred above the law of the 
United States. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to see that the laws be executed; and 
he can at once see that the law against negro 
hunting within the lines of the army be en- 
forced. The summary dismissal of one offi- 
cer for the violation of the law, would at 
once put an end to this shameful business. 
As a sample of what is allowed to be done 
within the camps, we copy the following from 
the Bowling Green correspondent of the NV. 
¥. Independent : 
‘Ever since we left Louisville, colored 
_men, whether bond or free we could not cer- 
tainly know, have been coming into our army, 
and we have been followed and watched and 


scrutinized, backwards and forwards, by cer- | 





ene: eel eens 


of worship, and render praise and thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God for the manifold bles- 
sings and mercies he has bestowed upon us 
during the past year; and more especially for 
the signal success which has attended the 
great experiment for freedom and the rights 
of oppressed humanity, inaugurated in the 
Department of the South. Our work has 
been crowned with a glorious success. The 
hand of God has been in it, and we have 
faith to believe the recording angel has placed 
the record of it inthe Book of Life. 

You, freedmen and women, have never be- 
fore had such cause for thankfulness. Your 
simple faith has been vindicated. ‘* The 
Lord has come™ to you, and has answered 
your prayers. Your chains are broken. Your 
days of bondage and mourning are ended, 
and you are forever free. If you cannot yet 
see your way clearly in the future, fear not; 
put your trust in the Lord, and He will 
vouchsafe, as he did to the Israelites of old, 
the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by 
night, to guide your footsteps ‘‘ through the 
wilderness,” to the promised land. 

I therefore advise youall to meet and offer 
up fitting songs of thanksgiving for all these 
great mercies which you have received, and 
with them, forget not to breathe an earnest 


back of the countertiet is dark, and the lines are 
crowded, while in the genuine the border is 
open with a line of light dots running through 
the middle all the way round. In the counter- 
feit this middle line is almost invisible, while in 
the genuine it is so distinct as to catch the eye at 
once. 


hood—that the President and Cabinet know 
nothing of the propositions or interviews re- 
ferred to by Green. Althovgh it is highly 
probable that Green and Barney are liars, 
yet all this smoke about the armistice and 
peace propositions indicates some fire. If 
these rumors are thrown out as feelers, we 
trust the expression of public opinion by the 
press and otherwise will satisfy their authors 
that the people want no negotiations for 
peace with traitors in arms. 
2 ee ene 

ta It is said that the President has signed 
the warrant for the execution of nineteen of 
the Indians engaged in the recent outrages 
This is a compromise which 





Tue ConvaLEsceNtT Camp.—We are glad 
to learn that the public attention which has 
been called to the outrages to the sick sol- 
diers at the Convalescent Camp in Alex- 
andria, alluded to by our correspondent, has 
waked up the authorities and that on Monday 
twelve hundred of the sick were removed to the 
hospitals at Fairfax and Alexandria. Dr. 
Josiah Curtis, of Massachusetts, relieves Dr. 


Jacobs in the charge of the camp. in Minnesota. 





CrLEBRATION OF THE JuBILEE.—The colored 

le are making preparations to celebrate the | 

Tet of January, 1853. Frederick Douglass is to | 

deliver the orton. All men who lve NbertS| ygr~ A good tramlation of Mazza’ “Date 

which is peeenioed by the President’s Proclama- | of Man” (published in 1858) has been issued in 
| tion, England. 


dred of them. 





ee enti nee 


‘will hardly satisfy the people of that state . 
who demand the execution of some three hun- 
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LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELHIA, December 9th, 1862. 


Your paper is very welcome. The anaie-| 
ty with which I look for it leads me to hope dy” 
others do the same, and in this I see its ne- 
I propose occasionally to send you 
a few items, and suggestions on familiar | 


cessity. 


topics. 


On the 22d Sept. last the President issued 
On the 23d the | 


his Emancipation harangye. 
Tribune—New York of course, although we 
have one in Chicago—said, ‘* God bless 
Abraham Lincoln.” Millions said Amen. 
The President closes his message just sent to 
Congress ‘‘ and God will forever bless Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” To make the sentence read 
as it struck me, I have left out the stop after 
the word ‘‘bless.” I hope he may, but he 
would have been more likely to, had the 
President been influenced by Justice in place 


of Economy in his appeal to his constituents. | 


The message is not what we expected, but I 
dare not discuss it; the subject is too broad. 
His messages fail to create enthusiasm. He 
might stir this nation to its depths if in the 
name of Justice he should demand justice. 
Justice is so nearly akin to our religious in- 
stincts, that this quality, the strongest in our 
nature, would also be aroused ; and with this 


on our banner, we should sweep down in such | 
torrents as to overwhelm the enemy in one | 


campaign. 


My next reading was the report of the Sec- | 


retary of the Treasury. I finished it with | 
pride that such a man controlled our finan-| 
ces. Every voter and tax payer should read | 
it carefully twice over, once in quietgnd once | 
out loud, as I have done. It is lucid, solid, 
comprehensive. It looks to full and pune- 
tual payment of all debts now being con- 


| 


tracted; an economical mode of raising the | . 


means; to a uniform currency for the whole 
people—(when the Secretary took his seat | 
in Washington, exchange was 19 per cent. ! 
between the West and the East ;) to the best! 
possible security that can be had for the pa- 
per currency, namely, the whole property of | 
the nation; to the earliest possible resump- | 
tion of specie payments, when every piece of! 
paper that pretends to represent an amount 
of moncy shall have gold to back it. God 
The Secretary is opposed to 


speed the day! 
the increase of the paper currency, or but 
very little, and that only temporary, lest 
prices should be inflated and exports stop. | 
I hope Congress may endorse so much of his 
suggestions as looks to government bonds 
being the basis for all paper issues. 

New York has started the good work of 
sending aid to the forty thousand operatives | 
of England who are suffering for want of work. | 
Our city followed yesterday; Boston is no | 


doubt already at work. Let us send thein 


soldiers are cheated with shoddy clothing, 
,and sewing women get but four cents for 
| making drawers, and contractors are amass- 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


The universal complaint of fraud and pecula- 
tion by government contractors has, alas, too 
much fact for itsfoundation. There is ‘‘ shod- 
everywere in the supplies for the army and 
/navy. The government pays bigher than the 
|market prices for good articles, and is sup- 
plied with articles of inferior quality, or it 
pays for good articles prices far above what 
| individuals can purchase the same for. So 
| far as we are informed it is only in the article 
‘of labor that the government is exceedingly 
careful not to pay more than private employ- 
|ers of the same kind of labor pay for it. But 
| even in this matter of labor the extreme care 
_of the government lest it should pay higher 
‘than the market rate will be found on exam- 

ination all in favor of the shoddyites; for if 
the government should pay higher wages than 
the contractors, who are doing government 





age of ‘‘ military ” and ‘‘ naval“ authorities 
to give them a pretext for taking seats in 
Congress. We hear of movements looking 


to ‘‘ going through the motions” of selecting | the seceded states as revolutionary and dan- 
members of Congress in some sections of pes, It was putting the power into the 
North Carolina, Louisiana and Tennessee. | hands of the President alone to mould the 
As to what is being done in the latter state, P®W states, and the result would be that 


2 Be : ; | rresponsible factions and cliques, instead of 
the following letter will explain. The Mem-' +}, people, would control them, Without 


phis Bulletin says it was given by the Presi- | taking the question, the House adjourned. 
dent to Thomas R. Smith of Bolivar, Ten- | —_ 
nesssee. 


ern Virginia as a State of the Union was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Conway, of Kansas, opposed the 
scheme of getting up state organizations in 











PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 





THE CAMPAIGN IN VIRGINIA. 
** EXECUTIVE MANSION, , — 


WasuiIneTon, OcToBER 21, 1862. The army of the Potomac has apparently 

‘* Major-General Grant, Governor John- | made no progress during the week. With 
son, and all having military, naval, and civil snow and ice, as well as the rebel army in 
er under the United States within the | front, a more plausible reason for delay than | 
tate of Tennessee: The bearer of this, ) siglie th tnd COS poe 
Thomas R. ‘Smith, a citizen of Tennessee, “*% 48444!) n given, might be urged. Re- | 
goes to that State, seeking to have such of, ports and denials that a portion of the army 
the people thereof as desire to avoid the un-|had crossed the river at Port Royal, have 
satisfactory prospect before them and to have | been repeated, with what reliability is yet 








work outside the dock-yards, pay for similar 
work, the outside government contractors 
| would be obliged to follow the example of 
| the government and raise the wages of their 
| workmen, and thus they would make less 
| profits on the jobs. This was so palpable a 
| fact to the contractors, that they succeeded 
|in getting Congress to pass an act by which 
the contractors and the government have en- 
|tercd into a combination to keep down the 
| price of wages—at least in the dock-yards. 
In the matter of clothing, the contractors 
| have it all their own way, owing to the scar- 
| city of employment for female labor, and“in- 
sist upon compelling the sewing women to 
work on soldiers’ clothing for wages which 


will hardly keep them from starving. When 


ing princely fortunes, it is evident that there 
is something wrong in the system by which 
the government gets its supplies. 

One of the difficulties in this matter, is that 
the government is too inaccessible. It is 
only the few who have means to put them- 
selves in communication with the proper ofti- 
cers of the government so as to obtain con- 


peace again upon the old terms under the | Ser age 
Constitution of the United States, to mani- | Usettled, and the conjecture is much be- 





fest such desire by elections of members to}lieved that Gen. Banks or some other com- 
the Congress of the United States particular- mander is to move towards Petersburg, by 
ly, and perhaps a legislature, State officers, | way of diversion, be 


sects Laball be wlad fos, yon and cach of "POM Fredericksburg, or towards Richmond. 


you to aid him, and all others acting for this| The rebel raids across the Rappahannock 
objeét, as much as possible. In all available | have been continued, cutting off trains and | 
ways give the people a chance to express their | supplies, and the slowness with which Feder- | 
wishes at these elections. Follow law and’ 4) commanders learn ie leetine, indicates | 
| 
| 


fore a movement is made 


forms of law as far as convenient, but at all | 
events, get the expression of the largest | that many more may be expected. 
number of the people possible. All see how} Reconnoisances have been made in force 
= ee — action ye munnecs with = affect from Harper’s Ferry to Charlestown, and 
the proclamation of September 22. course | phon Se : ieee 
ae a eed a ithe ocaiiinion af has ee to Winchester, without discovering 
acter, willing to swear support to the Consti- | #"¥ Considerable body of rebels. Small par- | 
tution as of old, and known to be above rea- ties of rebel cavalry were dispersed on the 
sonable —— of duplicity. | way. Captures were made at Winchester, | 
‘Yours, very respectfully, |protection was given to conscripts, and 


A. Lixcoty.” | . 

[The Malics are ours.] horses, mules and flour were taken possession 
of, the appearance of Federal troops receiv- | 
CONGRESSIONAL. ing more welcome than usual at that place, 


| 
| ‘ 
Senate. | so many times captured by each party. 





Tuurspay, Dec. 4. : 4 
Mr. Wricurt offered a resolution relative! Th bombardment of Fredericksburg com- | 
to requiring the discharge of soldiers in their | menced on the morning of the 11th, 143. guns 
own states. being opened on the city, and Gen. Franklin’s | 
Mr. CLarke offered a joint resolution ap- division crossed the river three miles below, the 
proving of the policy of the president of set-' result of which we are not able to give, as this| 
ting the slaves free in the insurrectionary | gecount ¢loses tor the press. 
districts. 
House. 








tracts. 
worthy or efficient or honest; but they get} 
the contracts, and often farm them out to} 
others, who perhaps in turn farm them out to! 
third parties, who in order to pay the two or | 


These few are by no means the most | 


three profits must pay staryation prices 
to poor women for poor work, and thus op- 
press the laborer, while the government and | 


This system is a} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the soidiers are cheated. 
wrong and an outrage to the people, and a| 
shame and a disgrace to the government; and | 
it ought to be corrected at once. The gov- | 
ernment ought to adopt some system by which | 
it may be brought face to face with anybody | 
and everybody who can enter practically into | 
the work of furnishing it with what it wants | 


$500,000) worth of produce and an equal without the intervention of the sycophants | 
amount to pay the passage of those who | and favorites who stand between the govern- | 
would like to come and settle in this wide ment and the real producer, and get rich by | 


country of ours. 

I see that some glorious fellows in North 
Carolina have nominated Banks for the Pres- 
idency. Ile is coming up there by the way 
of the city of Charleston, over which our flag 
should float on the Ist day of January, 1863. 
The ‘* good time coming ” has a date now. 

Your Atlantic Monthly has no equal yet, 
but some of our thoughtful people do not 
like coining one’s acquaintances and one’s af- 
fections into gold. It is very entertaining to 
all. 

Have you seen Bishop Colenso’s History 
of the Pentateuch. 
ling; but I reter to it to call to your mind 


Its conclusions are start- 


a pious and literary fraud that the transla- | 
' 
of 


mitted in omitting his views of the creation of 


tors Von Humboldt’s Cosmos have com- | 
man. 

The North American—McMichael’s paper 
the 


. 


of to-day, well says in reference to 


action of the House on Thaddeus Stevens 


resolution. ‘* The lesson of yesterday must 
have burnt itselfdeep into the memory of 
the obstructives, and will do them good. 
Let the loyal men in Congress act thus 
throughout the session, marching boldly up 
to meet the enemy in close ranks and rapid 
array. 

Let Congress be bold and the country will 
be. Let them act knowing they are right, 
and the people will sustain them. 


| 


oO. P,Q. 


- —ee 


BUCKLEY’S PAPER FOLDING MACHINES. 

Ever since the fast-working power press 
has superseded the old hand press in printing 
newspapers, publishers having a large circu- 
lation have been subject to serious hindrance 
inthe prompt mailing and delivery of their 
papers, by the necessary delay in folding them 
by hand. The folding of twelve or fifteen 
sheets a minute was considered rapid) work. 
But affer years of experimenting and failure, 
mechanical ingenuity has at length produced 
revolution in 
The 


Commonrcealti is folded by one of Buckley's 


a machine which will create a 


this department of newspaper labor. 


machines, and so handsomely folded that we 
take pleasnre in commending it to the atten- 
tion of publishers. All the folding machines 
previously made have tailed to. produce the 
desired results ‘in practical operation, and 
therefore have not come into general use. 
But Mr. Buckley's ingenuity and perseyerance, 
together with his practical knowledge as 
newspaper folder, have overcome all diflicul- 
ties. This machine is free from complicated 
arrangements of tapes and belts, it folds pa- 
pers of different sizes,and can be run at any 
desired rate of speed from 1000) to 3000) an 
hour, working so easily that it can scarcely 
be heard. It is built of iron throughout, anc 
will last as long as a power press, and is con- 
structed in a neat and ornamental style, un- 
like other folding machines. Newspaper pub- 
lishers who procure Buckley's folding ma- 
chines will be sure that their folders will not 
be asleep in the morning, but always ready for 
work. Its yovements in practical operation 
feel 
confident that we are doing ndwspaper pub- 


are its best recommendation, and we 
lishers a favor by asking them to call at the 
press-room No. 18 School Street, where they 


may see it work every day. 








An Important Rattroap Movewent.— 
The Western Railroad Company have given 
notice of a petition to the Legislature, 
for authority to construct a railroad from 
W oreester, in continuation from their present 


defrauding one and oppressing the other. 
We hail as a step in the right direction a_ 
movement which has been started, to in- 
duce the government to establish a Bureau | 
This will be a re-! 
form which will open the way for a great! 


of Inspection in Boston. 


many worthy people to compete for contracts, 
who cannot gain access to the contracting ofli- | 
cers under present arrangements. The fol- | 
lowing petition is being circulated, and we 
trust it will be signed by all who are inter-| 
ested in the mercantile and manufacturing | 
prosperity of New England, and who are de- | 

or woman who labors | 


sirous that the man 


upon materials for the government shall have 
a fair compensation for work done. | 

To the Hon. E. M.Stanton, Secretary of War. 

We the undersigned Citizens, Merchants, | 
and Manufacturers of Boston, Mass, and vi- | 
cinity, do pray fot a BUREAU OF INSPEC- | 
TION, to be organized and located in Bos- | 
ton. Among the many advantages to accrue | 
from this arrangement, we would suggest 

Ist. It will give parties an opportunity to 
inspect all samples of goods, without geing | 
to an inconvenient distance, thereby bringing 
into competition tor government bids, all the | 
skill of thig community, and a larger number 
ot jouiand te persons. 

2d. It will reduce the cost of all articles, | 
and insure a more satisfactory quality by con- | 
tractors being able to confer with your agents 
from time to time, while the goods are manu- 
facturing, and when finished, Inspection here, 
will save much cost in transportation. 


5 | 
DRUMMING UP CONGRESSMEN. | 


It is a common practice for inn-keepers to | 





employ runners to go to railroad depots for 
the purpose of inducing travellers to patron- 


ize‘their hotels; and for merchants to em-'| 


ploy men as *‘ drummers ™ to bring them cus- | 
tomers; but the sending out agents into, 
seceded states to drum up congressional 
representatives to come to Washington, and 
represent such states in the Congress of the 
Nation, is a new application of the ‘* drum- 


We do not understand 


” 


ming“ profession. 
upon what principle senators and representa- 
tives of seceded states, can be admitted to 
seats in Congress, and to participation in the 
national legislation. The Constitution by all 
its provisions contemplates that Congress 
shall be composed only of the representatives, 
chosen according to prescribed forms, of cer- | 
tain well-detined political bodies known as | 
States, existing in a prescribed form and 
which are in and of the Union, and subject to 
its laws, by the consent of the people thereot. 
We do not see how any others can be con- 
stitutionally members of Congress, unless its 
doors are to be thrown open to anybody and 
everybody that may get up an election and 
induce the people of some section of country | 
to go through the forms of voting for them. 
It is the well-defined body known as a State | 
and that alone, which can be represented in’ 


Congress. Very clearly the seceded states 


‘are not now such bodies as either the letter 
or the spirit of the constitution contemplates 
as entitled to be represented in Congress. 
Congress according to the Constitution is a 
body constituted in an orderly manner pur- 
suant to prescribed forms, and composed ot 
members who are representatives of States 
having an orderly connection with the Union. 
the seceded 
states and the Union exists; and it is impos- 
sible for the federal government by its own ac- 


No such connection between 


tion alone, in appointing governors or other- 
A Con- 
gress thus constituted is the only one which 
will be recognized by the people as the Con- 
stitutional Congress and to whose acts they 
Itis of the ut- 
most lnportance therefore that the constitu- 


wise, to restore such a connection. 


will give a willing obedience. 


terminus m that city to Boston. There has for tienal character of Congress shall be pre- 


a long time been a trouble between the Wes- 


tern and the Worcester Railroads, relative to 


served. 


Believing this to be the only possible theo- 


carrying the passengers and freight of the ry of the Constitution upon this matter, we 


Western over the Worcester. 


new route prayed for. 


This move- cannot comprehend, nor even guess, the prin- | 
ment of the Western Railroad will probably 
result in settling the differences between the into the seceded states to drum up delega- | 
two companies, or in the establishment of the tions to Congress and ‘*get up” some form 


ciple upon which the President sends agents 
| 


| of elections under the protection and patron- | 


| 

DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI. | 
Mr. Van Wycx gave notice of a bill to re- A sutcessful expedition was made to Yell- | 
duce the tax on hemlock leather to 4 cents a ville, Arkansas, a few days since, which de- | 
pound. : : 

Mr. Wick.irFe offered a resolution of in- 
quiry relative to the authority for appointing 
a military governor of the District of Colum-  ¢TS and 100 horses. | 
bia, and relative to his pay and the per- Gens. Hindman and Marmaduke, with 25,- | 
formance {his duties. Mr. Wickliffe moved 000 men attempted to force Gen. Blunt's 
the previous question which was voted down 
62 to 32. bi ome 

Mr. Brppie coming to the relief of Mr. to the 7th, but were repulsed after driving | 
Wickliffe moved an amendment inquiring in the pickets. Gen. Herron, who was in 
why the military governor's power was €X- the expedition to Yellville, will reinforce 
tended over Pennsylvania. By a vote of 81 
to 46 the resolution was laid on the table. ; 

A resolution was adopted instructing the than the rebels. 
committee on military alfairs to inquire into) Gen. Herron’s division while on its way to 
and report as to the better care of sick and reinforce Gen. Blunt, was attacked on Sun- 
wounded soldiers. : 

Mr. Hurcuins offered a resolution that 


, stroyed saltpetre works, arsenal, store houses, 
o0U guns and rifles, and captured 60 prison- | 


po- 
sition at Cave Hill, Arkansas, from the 4th! 


Gen. Blunt, whose numbers were much less 


day, ten miles north of Fayetteville, by the 
the military committee inquire as to the pro- whole force of Gen. Hindman, in four divis- 
priety of dispensing with the West Point Mil- ions. A desperate battle was fought from 
itary Academy, and instead a tga aiding ‘il 10 o'clock in the morning until night. At 4 
establishing of military schools in the several (Jock Gen. Blunt arrived, and attacked the | 
states. Reterred—49 against 78. hake nas ; 
A resolution was adopted to inquire into TeDe!S mM the rear, and the Federal troops | 
the condition of the convalescent camp at keeping the field until night, although infe- | 
— \ ‘rior in numbers to the rebels, during the | 
* oa gr op er ge itte res i Bin| 6 . . 
Mr, Ste¥ENs submitted a- resolution, de night the retreat of the robels was effected be- 
we must be and remain one and indi- : 
¢ yond the Boston Mountains. 


claring ; d 
visible forever, and denouncing as guilty of 7 , ; 
a high crime any member of the executive or 600; rebel loss estimated at 1500. Colonel 
legislative department who shall propose or Stein, formerly of Missouri, commanding a) 
advise the acceptance. of peace on any other Tebel brigade, was killed. Lieut. Col. Me- 

asis than the integrity and entire unity ? : : pee 2% | 
the United States as they existed at the time Farland, 19th fowa, the principal Federal | 
the rebellion commenced. Batteries were taken and retaken | 

Senate Several times in the course of the day. 


Fripay, Dec. 5. | 
A resolution calling for information rela- 
tive to the Minnesota Indian barbarities be-  _ : ihisgcee ‘ . a 
ing before the Senate, Mr. Wilkinson re- Grant, in pursuit of retreating rebel forces in | 
lated instances of shocking cruelty, and said Mississippi. | 
if the wretches were not hung according to ay expedition of 20,000, is reported, but | 
law the citizens would kill the barbarians ae Gee a : 
themaelvca probably much less, under Gen. Hovey, left | 
Mr. Sumner offered a resolution to inquire Helena, Arkansas, some days ago, and land- | 


| 
into the expediency ‘of providing an air-line ing at Friar’s Point, on the Mississippi, | 
railroad from Washington to New York city. 


Adopted. 


Federal loss | 


_loss. 


THE WAR IN THR SOUTHWEST. 


Some advance has been made under Gen. | 


marched to Grenada, Mississippi, which was | 
taken possession of on the Ist inst. Many of | 
the rebel inhabitants fled, after burning 15 | 
or 20 locomotives and 100 cars. Among | 


House. 

A resolution was adopted that, whereas 
there is an alarming increase of the sick and Sl LA ee th hd £ the | 
wounded, the number being over sixty thou- Cters ae ce ae ee. ee ee 
sand unfit for service, and that many would ‘* Appeal,” formerly of Memphis, a paper | 
sooner recover at home, inquiry be made which appears to be in high repute among | 
whether some method cannot be adopted by “yepel sympathizers in the North. It will) 
which furloughs and discharges can be more EEL LS SRE SRS 
speedily effected. se wig , $s a} I - ace again 1 x g 2 1S- | 

Mr. Morritt of Vermont, offered the fol- sississippi being no longer safe even for such 
lowing :—Resolved, that at no time since the a ‘‘constitutional” sheet. This movement 
existence of the rebellion have the force and 
material in the hands of the executive been 
so ample and abundant for the speedy termi- : ee <i 
nation of the war as at the present moment, use of the Mississippi Central Railroad. 
and that it is the duty of all loyal American 
citizens, regardiess of minor differences of ,, sao i pi. 
opinion, and especially is it the duty of every Grenada, and it is stated that Gen. Hovey | 
otlicer and soldier, and of those in every had cut the railroad connection below that 
branch of the government, including the leg- place. It is believed the rebels have re- 
pe iia he ad we ony assassins at treated to Columbus, on the Mobile and Ohio 

‘e, W ye conspired to destroy our ex- : hae | 
once, who have conspire -t ye | Railroad. The bulk of their -force passed 
istence, prosperity and freedom, of which we : : Lpaierien 
are justly proud at home and abroad, and through Oxford on the 3d, and a skirmish | 
which we stand pledged to perpetuate forever. took place on the 4th, between the rear guard 

Agreed or fc 140; ‘¢ — J. Allen, and the advance of Gen. Grant. 

. \“ > ‘4 >» > 4G ; a. ~ o 
of Egypt, Ill., alone voted in the negative. | 4 Federal brigade, Col. Moore, 104th I- 

Mr. Cox offered a resolution that the |. ~, 5 : 
word ‘‘assassins ” in Mr. Morrill's resolution linois, commanding, surrendered to Colonel 
is intended to apply to all men, whether trom Morgan, the guerilla chief, at Hartsville, 
the north or south, in wad out of ea nar Tenn., on the 7th. The forces were agpar- 

4 od . Ss _ g y be r ’ 4 
who hav e been instrume ntal in producing the rently nearly equal in numbers, Morgan hav- 
present civil war, and who have been guilty |: * ~, ip : 
of flagrant breaches of the constitution, as it ™ the advantage in most of his being caval- 
is and the Union as it was. Tabled—85 ry. The statements differ as to the number 
against 31. f of Federal regiments, composed of troops 

Mr. VattanpiGHaM offered resolutions 6.04. Ohio 
amendatory to those of Mr. Stevens offered ‘ ee aeP “oe eee eae 
yesterday, setting forth that the Union as it ‘test reports give 2000 prisoners as having 
was must be restored again. Tabled—75 been parolled. 
against 60. Adjourned to Monday. 

Senate. 
Monpay, Dec. 8. and destroying what he could not take with 

Mr. Sactspury called up his resolution him. Hartsville is 35 miles from Nashville, 
relating to the arrest of certain citizens in 
Delaware. Mr. Wilson of Massachusetts, 
objected to the resolution. 

Mr. Davis offered a resolution proposing 
amendments to the Constitution relative to ‘ : 
the election of President and Vice-president, the mouth of New River Inlet on the 23d ult, 
so that each state shall nominate to Congress with a cargo valued at $30,000. On the 
one candidate for President, and that the ...6 day at Ouston two schooners and a 
Senate and House in Convention shall elect de ; ; ; ; 
from these candidates, and in case of their fail- Quantity of arms were captured, and @n the 
ure to elect, the Supreme Court shall declare 24th ten whale boats were destroyed. The 
which of the two highest candidates shall be Ellis got aground, was badly shattered by 

Rennie ities i ‘ 
President. the shot and shell of the rebels, and not be- 

The bankrupt bill was taken up and made jng able to get her off. Lieut. Cushing, in 
the special order for December Sth. 

Mr. STEVENS introduced a bill to indem- 
nify the en and others for suspending 
the privilege of the writ ofhabeas corpus and 
acts done in pursuance thereof. 

Mr. Vallandigham objected, Lut the House 
voted him down and passed the bill %) to 40. 
Senate. 

Trespay, Dec. 9. 

_The Chair laid before the Senate a commu- The schooner Annie Dees was captured off 
nication from the Secretary of War in answer Charl a aie ns ‘eat 
to the resolution calling for information rela- \D4tieston harbor, wi a ee eee, 
tive to the sale of colored freemen captured by the gunboat Seneca, or the 17th ult. 
melt &c., that no paptina 2aai sry Three rebel schooners were captured by 
subject was in possession of the department. : 7 : “ 

Mr. Sumner, from the Committee of For- the steamers Cambridge and Mount V ~~ 
eign Affairs, reported a Dill for the relief while attempting to run the blockade into 
of the owners of the French vessel, Jules St. Wilmington, N. C., on the 3d inst., all of 
Marie. them from Nassau. A fleet of twenty vessels 


Mr. Saulsbury’s resolution relative tothe _. See ng 
arrest of citizens of Delaware was taken up. sailed from Hilton Head on Monday last, 

A long debate ensued, in which Messrs. /and several large vessels passed Charleston 
Wilson, Hale, Clarke and others opposed the bharboron Monday, going South. 


resolution, and the Senate adjourned without The expedition of Gen. Banks is believed 
taking the question. 


of Gen. Hovey is believed to be to cut off the | 
retreat of rebels before Gen. Grant, in their 


Gen. Grant is reported as having reached | 


Indiana and Illinois, but the 


Morgan was pursued by 
other forces, but escaped, carrying off two 
cannon, ammunition, horses, supplies, &c., 


and near Gallatin. 
NAVAL OPERATION. 


The gunboat Ellis, captured a schooner at 


command, blew her up, and with his crew re- 
turned to Beaufort in the schooner. 

In the expedition to Mob Jack Bay, on the 
22d ult., five schooners, two sloops, boats 
and other property, were destroyed, also a 
staunch vessel on the stocks, designed for a 
privateer. 


| to be going South, having been seen south of | 
The Senate bill for the admission of West-|Cape Hatteras. - 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


THE POET’S JOURNAL, sr Bararp its vindication and its fame, At the first hearing 


Tartor. Boston: Ticknor §- Fields 1863: 


A very self-conscious singer is Bayard ; but he 
now and then sings sweetly,—as, for example, 
“The Palm and the Pine,” and “ The Bath.” It 
is still hard to read what he writes without think- 
ing of Humboldt’s impolite criticism that ‘he had 


travelled more and seen less than any other man 
going.” . It is indeed wonderful that there should 
be in all Taylor writes so much monotony. Each 
book seems to be a repetition of the last ; though 
perhaps the endless varieties of experience through 
which one knows he has passed may make us 
judge him by a severer standard than is right in 
regard of variety. Certainly that spice of life is 
not largely infused into this new book. We are 
also not pleasantly reminded here avd there of 
Tennyson and the Brownings and others. 

But we should not do Mr. Taylor justice if we 


and ambitious statement, a skillful miner may 
find some good grains of the true metal. 

Externally the book is an exquisite piece of 
workmanship, showing that the paper-famine has 
not yet reached the corner of Washington and 
ne apes é 

Children’s Books. 

Here come the Children’s books! Whose 
heart ,does not dance when Santa- Claus comes, 
not only with thé marvellous and inexhaustible 
pack on his back, but with a pen behind his ear, 


begowned like a scholar, and with a whole| 


library under hiserm? For Saint Nick has ta- 
ken to literature in his—heavens, we were about 
to say old age! as if that infant of centuries 
could ever grow old! Truly, things are hopeful 
when we find the best thinkers anxious to lay 
their worthiest offerings on the altar of childhood. 
It is not their mere odds and ends that Dickens, 
Thackeray, Hawthorne and others have arranged 
for the children, but the sweet-scented flowers of 
their genius. 

And it is now our pleasing task to welcome on 
behalf of the young their new friend, Rey. O. B. 
Frothingham, who, long known as a fure scholar, 
a profound thinker, and a lover of God and Man, 
now makes his first appearance as author of a book 
in this excellent work entitled « Stories from the 
lips of the 'leacher retold by a disciple.” When. 
we say that this book is published by Walker, 
Wise & Co, knowing ones will say, “then it’s | 
sure to be good. W. W. & Co. may be depended | 
on for good books for young folks.” But we 
wish further to say that W. W. & Co. never got 
hold of a volume more delightful to old or young 
children than this volume will prove. ‘The idea 
seems to be that the Parables of Jesus should be 
so framed in the oriental scenery and customs 
amidst which they were uttered, and by which | 
their form was determined, that instead of the 
alien style which separates them from the com- 
mon understanding they should be as real and 
charming as the ever old but ever fresh waving 
trees and blue skies. In this great design— | 
worthy of an artist no less than a Christian—Mr. 
Frothingham has entirely succeededs Whilst | 
the book is nominally for children we pity the | 
heart that is too old to read it with pleasure and 
protit. 


| utterly ; but not before it bad done enough for 


| of this Quartette by him, the old saying came 
| up vividly. It must have been because our at- 
_ tention at the last had become strained and tired; 
‘for at its repetition, as first in the second pro- 
'_grav=me, it came out ali clear ane charming. If 
there were any insanity in it, it was a fine frenzy 
and a methodical madness. Mr, Lang gave the 
Sonata in his lucid, careful and animated way, 
| with something wanting, we thought, of the 
artistic sympathy or insight which perfectly in- 
| terprets these great works. His happy rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s fascinating Duett and bright 
Hunting Song called an encore which he cour- 
| teously answered with the Spring Song, which 
| one is never tired of hearing, and seems the very 
Music to which the alcers bud and brooks flow 











DIARY: 


Mareh 4, 1861, to Nov'r 12, 1862. 
ADAM GUROWSKI. 


Dedicated 


THE WIDOWED WIVES, THE BEREAVED 
MOTHERS, SISTERS, SWEETHEABTS AND OR- 
PHANS IN THE LOYAL STATES. 


The author says in his preface: 


‘© On doit a son pays sa fortune, sa vie, mais 
avant tout la Verite. 





/and violets bloom and the Spring sun shines. | 
| We had made up our mind for something of | 


| did not say that in his hard ore of consciousness | Mozart’s most dulcet melody, but the Adagio did 


| not quite fit our expectation. The Quintette by | 
| Viet we cculd not hear. 

| So good a foretaste makes us anticipate with 
pleasure the third concert which will be given 
next Thursday. Beside their Chamber Con- 
certs the Club have in hand a series of Popular 
Concerts, given every Saturday evening at the 
Melodeon, Judging by the Programmes, these 
cannot fail to be delightful and elevating to the 

popular taste. 


Edwin Booth. 
When Mr. Booth took his departure from Bos- | 
ton, some eighteen months ago, he was already so 
rich in friends and in excellencies that it would 
_have seemed superfluous to have wished him an 
_increase in either. But the old promise, ‘to 
| him that hath shall be given,” verities itself for 
| the millionth time in his case, and while we | 
| common people remain as stupid as we were, his | 
| tive talents seem to have gained other five, and 
| the constantly developing richness of his resour- | 
'ces makes us feel that we did not half see him, | 
in seeing him before. Mr. Booth’s progress is of | 
the true kind—it is simply the fuller filling up of | 
the grand sketch which the beginning of his car- 
eer showed us, He has not clanged his charac- | 
ters, he has finished them, and those who see him | 
now in Hamlet, Richelieu, Othello, see the mas- | 
| terly conception adhered to, which ulways made 
him an original actor, but enriched with every | 
detail which can heighten and illustrate the ex- | 
pression of passion. This “filling up’’ we shall 
continue to see and enjoy in our berth, even | 
where we do not now see room for it; for, as | 
mental capital has its growth as well as material, | 
the charm and interest of our young artist are to 
grow and continue while he~continues devoted | 
to the profession he hasealready done so much to | 





ennoble. 

Mr. Booth's powers have the multiform aspect | 
of true genius. His powerful individuality is 
everywhere transformed into the individuality of | 
his parts. In Romeo, he gives us the tender | 
beauty of young passion, in Hamlet the pathos. 
of young wisdom, illustrated, not deformed, by | 


the red fire of hellish trouble and torment, In) 


In this Diary I recorded what I heard and 
saw myself, and what I heard from others, on 
whose veracity I can implicitly rely. 

I recorded impressions as immediately as I felt 
them. <A life almost wholly spent in the tem- 
pests and among the breaxers of our times has 
taught me that the first impressions are the purest 
and the best. : 

If they ever peruse these pages, my friends‘ 
and acquaintances will find therein what, during 
these horrible national trials, was a subject of our 
confidential conversations ‘and discussions, what 
in letters and by mouth was a subject of repeated 
forebodings and warnings. Perhaps these pages 
may in some way explain a phenomenon almost 
unexampled in history,—that twenty millions of 
people, brave, highly intelligent, and mastering 
all the wealth of modern civilization, were, if 
not virtually, overpowered, at least so long kept 
at bay by about tive millions of rebels. 


GUROWSKIL.” 
Wasuineton, Nov. 1862. ° 


lvol.12mo. PRICE $1.25. 


BOSTON : 
LEE &§ SHEPARD, 


Successors to Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


J- FP. MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR 
108 COURT STREET, 
Amoug which are the following by THOMAS PAINE, 
t the prices annexed: 

Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $4,50.— 

Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3,00. Paine’s 

*Theological and Miscellaneous Works, Ll vol., cloth, 
$1,50. Paine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1,00, 
Paine’s Age of Reason, pocket ediia n, cloth, $0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Politieal Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $5,50. Paine’s 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Common Seance, pamphlet, $0.15. Paine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Man, $0,75. 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls.””—[{ Tho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property in the generations which are 
to follow.”’— Thomas Putne, 17S8. 

3 mo. oct. 4. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 


Othello, he gives us the rough, natural mz t | 

: Be en B ; : a — the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
—, years and military hubit, lifted at first to | gums, and roof of the mouth are so accurately formed 
confiding tenderness, but suddenly fixed and, as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 


—We must give Mr. Burnham credit for pub-' overcome by the fiercest of human passions. In| gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth- 


lishing the best book of verses for the three-year- | 
lings which we have yet seen, under the title of 

‘*Home Songs for Litule Darlings.’’ We have 

put it to the surest test; we have tried it thor- 

oughly on a little gentleman of our acquaintance, 

and the result is entirely satisfactory. 

ART. : 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 


Richelieu, we have the pure brain-power, tirelessly | 
working, and moulding the raw material to its | 
will. ‘The subtle smile, the eye by turns tender 
and terrific, the sudden energy of manhood, re- | 
called and held fast, the feebleness of age, the 
old man’s hours of experience and deep under- 
standing of human nature, all these Mr. Booth 
presents to us with an intensity to which our 


| 


and original contour of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as our numerous patrons can attest, 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALF 
the usual price of gold. Q¢rCall and see specimens. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 
FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 


WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 


cater ss ‘ 
‘he Mendelssohn Quintette Club have lately words can do no justice. We are transported in- Teeth extractedMwithout Pain by the use of ether or 


given their first two chamber concerts of the 
winter, in which they have kept well to their 
traditions, both in the high character of the 


to another sphere. ‘Phe power of man over man, 
so little understood, so poorly used, becomes mi- 
croscopically clear to us, under the light of Mr. 


4 Electricity. 


| R. DILLINGHAM, 


4 
4 


1 id 


music and in the excellence of their rendering Booth’s intense illustration. We should have SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 


of it. It is honorable to them they are able to | 
head their programmes with ‘‘ Fourteenth Sea- 
son.’" It shows how long they have worked to | 
confirm us in our liking or to educate us into an | 
appreciation of the best music. All honor to) 
them for their faithfulness. Had they been less | 
loyal to the best, they might, perhaps, have got 

more money, but they would not have gained so 

good a repute where praise is of most worth and 

censure most damnatory. Nor would they have 

proved themselves true ser¥ants of Art, worthy 

of the name of artists, had their fidelity been less. | 
It wouid be an ill day and a bad name for Bos- | 
ton, if such good services were disregarded or 
discouraged. We have missed, in these two con- 

certs, many whom we were wont to see in past 

years, and to whom we supposed it was a neces- 

sity to have this fine music, 
ble and pre-occupation of the times have kept 

them away; others take their place, but we miss 
the familiar sympathetic faces. 

We cannot but think they err who deprive 
themselves of such good music in these anxious 
days. It was never so imperative as in this 
stormy time, for those who love the best to seek 
the ‘* season of calm weather,’’ which is always 
quiet and bright in what is best in Art, Ths 
is not to draw back from any responsibility, nor 
weakly to refuse to face any care or disaster ; 
it is to yet strength to bear and will to work more 
earnestly, and, above all, encouragement to hold 
by our highest hope, and not to let go our purest 
purpose and our noblest ideal of what this trou- 
ble and sorrow ought to bring to pass. Sure, 
the spiritual language of music, where Beethoven 
finely discourses with us, or Mozart cheers us 
with his lively, wholesome ways, cannot but in- 
spire and not weaken us in what we are devising 
or doing of our best and heartiest. 

Here are the programmes of the two concerts 
already given by the club—for the most part ad- 
mirable musi¢ admirably given. 


I. 


1—QUINTETTE, in C, op. 20.....2.-00.. BEFTHOVEN 
2—T KIO, for Piano, Violin and Cello...... 
C. JEROME HoPKINS 
3—DANCE ATR, from the 16th Century, trans 
cribed for Violoncello, by...............SERVAIS 
4—QUARTETTE, in A, op. 41, No. 3..... SCHUMANN 
II. 
I—QUARTETTE, in A, op. 41, No. 3.....ScnuMANN 
2—GRANDSONATA, for Piano, in B flat, op. 22, 
BeETHOVEN 
3—ADAGIO, for Stringed Instruments, (Sere 
Mesa eckkoccd bis suscde bass sueabiodeaass MOZART 


MENDELSSOHN 
5—FIFTH QUINTETTE, in F, op. 2v.. sae, VIBE 


Beethoven's Quintctte made a fit beginning, 
as if to set the concerts to the right key. It was 
the introduction by a tried friend toan éntertain- 
ment for whose high quality his noble character 
is ample guarantee. The master was in his most 
gracious mood when he made it, and at every 
new hearing it is afresh enjoyment. It wasa 
hard trial of the new Trio to come directly after 
this thoroughly satisfying work. Mr, Hopkins 
is a pianist and organist of some repute, and a 
young composer who does not lack promise, 
judged by this work which assumes a good deal, 
aud does not come wholly short. We found it, 
particularly in the first two movements, some- 
what incoherent, but the Scherzo was clear, 
bright and pleasing. The effect of the whole 
was marred by a rather hard and clumsy way of 
playing. Mr. Wolf Fries played the quaint 16th 
Century Dance Air in a way to make us see the 
courtly ladies and gentlemen at their stately and 
ceremonious amusement. There was no appea, 
in it to ** the light fantastic toe ’’ of modern ball- 
rooms, but rather, it seemed, a sort of high-bred 
scorn at our keemesse-like polkas and boorish 
merry dances. 

We rarely hear Schumann's music without 
thinking of nudlum ingenium sine aligua miztura 
dementia. Alas! at last the madness got the 
better of the genius, and put out the light of it 


Perhaps the trou- | 


been slaves of those eyes,—that smile would have | 
bound us to its errands with links stronger than | 
cord or chain. Remember, though, reader, there 
Was a great heroic heart in Richelieu. He saved | 
from ruin the kingdom he administered, and | 
lent his wonderful power to preserve the ele- | 
ments of modern civilization. Mr. Booth makes | 
us feel his moral as well as his mental scope, and | 
all the great movements of the play possess the | 
majesty of conviction. Our limits do not allow | 


us to treat of Mr. Booth’s personations at length, | 
as we would gladly do. We can only take | 
leave of him by saying that all that he does be- | 
longs to the domain of high art, and deserves the 

| 


consideration of high criticism. 





: 4 A dbertisements. 


| 
= - ——— ——-- oa 
THE RESULTS OF | 
SMANCIPATION 1 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN. 


| 
| 
Translated by Miss Mary L. Boorn, translator | 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. | 
So little is positively known of the economical and | 
socisl resuts of Emancipation in those countries | 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this | 
volume to the serie of the United States, in the pre- | 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated | 
It was written at the suggestion of the learned 
Count Montalembert; is based entirely on official re- | 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every | 
form of the question, are fully reliable. | 
Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- | 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, | 
in the Christian Examiner, may testify. It is pro- |} 
nounced, * among the most venmaricakie, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and eloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagacious 
as De Tocqueville’s work on America; and as ardent | 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientific 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
logical in its reasoning, and clearin its conclusions.” | 
M. Cochin is an ex-maire and municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both publie and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject.on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently | 
received the order of knighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book , 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand franes by the French Academy 
12 mo. ‘ 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, on receipt of the price—@1.50. 


Also, lately published, 


THE REJECTED STONE: h 


Or INSURRECTION vs. RESURRECTION IN AMERICA, 
by M. D. Conway,—\2 mo.—50 cents. 





‘“« This remarkable book,”’ says the Christran Exam- ; 
iner, * discusses the question of Emancipation as the | 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bold- | 
ness of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 1 
lustration, and withal a keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.”’ | 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument. | 
ative, eleetric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reasou of the North.”’ 

The Independent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: “* Have we un American Carlyle?” 


—AND— | 


i 4 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 


Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CONFLICT, 

by kW, Reynold. 16 mo., 75 cents. 

This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent raiue. NO OTTER BOOK so thor 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination. 


PRAYERS. BY THEODORE PARKER. | 
With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
75 cents. 


15 mo. 
graved on steel, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 
Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs. H. Dail, author of ** Woiman’s Right to| 
Labor,” “* Historical Pictures Retouched,”’ &c. 16mo 
Cloth. 63 cents. | 

PUBLISHED BY | 


WALKER, WISE & CO. 
245 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 








BY NUTRITION WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Are you unwell? Consumptive? Dyspeptic? Cos- 
‘tive? Nervous? Humors? Weak or Sore Eyes? Bad 
| Habits ?—Unhappy? Read the INFORMATION 
| will send you for a Dime (coin) and learn how you 

may be well without bottles, pills or powders. 
Knowledge is Power! ®% ELIOT STREET. 


LARBOY SUNDERLAND, on sa! Bostos, Mans 





STREET, - BOSTON. 


— ee ena 


12 WINTER 


THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


* FOR SALE AT 


379 W.*SHINVGTON STREET. 


FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 


— THEIR — 


Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
stamps. 


LEE & SHEPHARD, 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 


Copies mailed on receipt of 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet, devoted to the free discussion of ail questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MENDUM. at 103 Court S8t., 
Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronage respect 
fully solicited. 3 mo —oct 4. 


MEDAL PIANO FORTE 


COLD 


MANUFACTORY, 
A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to $800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





SPLENDID STOCK OF 


PIA NO S.! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Special attention is mvited to his STAR! SCALE 
PIANOS, ured and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 


Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





The following testimonials are selected from among hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 

CAMBRIDGE, Dee. 16, '61—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. I shall be glad for you to use = name or to 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you, 

. my dear sir, v truly yours, 
weg wae Ss Pranovy. 
A. M. MePhail, jr., Buston, 


Mass. 
Translated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best Freneb ever 
in America :-— 
3 2 July 20, 61.—Ha' used one 0 
Me Me P hall's Stor Planer instesd of & fa my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, I fisid them supe 
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_ more easily reimforced. 


REPORT:OF MAJOR-GENERAL HALLECK. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1862. 
HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, 1862. 


. The Army on the James.| 


Sm :—In compliance with — orders, I 
have the honor to submit the following yah 
of military operations since the 22d of July 
last, when, in compliance with the President's 
order, I assumed the command of the army as 
General-in-Chief. The first thing to which 
my attention was called on my arrival here 
was the condition of the army at Harrison's 
Landing, on the James River. I immediate- 
ly visited General McCLeLian’s headquarters 
for consultation. I left Washington on the 
24th and returned on the 27th. ‘The main ob- 
ject of this consultation was to ascertain if 
there was a possibility of an advance upon 
Richmond from Harrison’s Landing, and if 
not, to favor some plan of uniting the armies 
of Gen. McCLe.ian and Gen. Pore on some 
other line. Net being familiar with the po- 
sition and numbers of the troops in Virginia, 
and on the coast, I took the President's esti- 
mate of the largest number of reinforcements 
that could be sent to the Any of the Poto- 
mac. On the day of my arrival at Harrison's 
Landing, Gen. McCLELLan was of opinion 
that he would require at least 50,000 addi- 
tional troops. 1 informed him that this num- 
ber could not possibly be sent, that I was not 
authorized to promise him over 20,000, and 
that I could not well see how even that num- 
ber could be safely withdrawn from other 
places. He took the night for considering 
the matter, and informed me the next morn- 
ing that he would make the attempt upon 
Richmond with the additional 20,000, but im- 
mediately on my return to Washington he 
perience that he would require 30,000, a 
force which it was impossible to send him 
without leaving Washington and Baltimore 
almost defenceless. The only alternative now 
left #vas to withdraw the Army of the Poto- 
mac to some position where it could unite 
with that of Gen. Porr, and cover Washing- 
ton at the same time that it operated against 
the enemy. After full consultation with my 
officers, I determined to attempt this junction 
on the Rappahannock, by bringing McCLEt- 
Lan’s forces to Aquia Creek. Accordingly, 
on the 30th July I telegraphed to him to send 
away his sick as quickly as possible, prepara- 
tory to the movement of his troops. This 
was preliminary to the withdrawal of his en- 
tire army, which was ordered by telegraph on 
the 3d of August. In order that the transfer 
to Aquia Creek might be made as rapidly as 
possible, I authorized Gen. McCLELLaN to as- 
sume control of all the vessels in the James 
River and Chesapeake Bay, of which there 
was then a vast fleet. ‘The Quartermaster- 
General was also requested to send to that 
point all the ‘transports that could be pro- 
cured. On the 5th I received a protest from 
Gen. McCLeELian, dated the 4th, against the 
removal of the army from Harrison’s Land- 
ing, a copy of which is annexed, marked Ex- 
hibit No. 1, with my reply on the 6th, marked 
Exhibit No. 2. Onthe 1st of August I or- 
dered Gen. BurnsipE to immediately em- 
bark his troops at Newport’s News, transfer 
them to Aquia Creek, and take position op- 
posite Fredericksburgh. This oflicer moved 
with great promptness, and reached Aquia 
Creek on the night ofthe 3d. His troops 
were immediately landed, and the transports 
sent back to Gen. McCLe.ian. 


Gen, Pope’s Movements. 


About, this time I received information that 
the enemy was preparing a large force to 
drive back Gen. Porr, and attack either 
Washington or Baltimore. The information 
was so direct and trustworthy that 1 could not 
doubt its correctness. This gave me serious 
uneasiness for the safety of the Capital and 
Maryland, and I repeatedly urged upon Gen. 
MeéCLELLAN the necessity of promptly mov- 
ing his arm? so as to form a junction with 
that of Gen. Pope. The evacuation of Har- 
rison’s Landing, however, was not com- 
menced till the 14th, eleven days after it was 
ordered. e 

Greatly discouraged at the prospect of 
timely aid from that quarter, I authorized 
Gen. Pops to order the main forees of Gen, 
Cox in Western Virginia, with. all possible 
dispatch by railroad to join him via Washing- 
ton. ‘To facilitate the withdrawal of the 
Army of the Potomac from the Peninsula, 
and to gain time by a demonstration against 
the enemy, Gen. Porr pushed his forces 
across the Rappahannock, occupied Culpep- 
per and threatened Gordonsville. FAcKsON’s 
and Ewe v's forces were hurried to the Rap- 
idan, and on the 9th of August encountered 
Bank's Corps at Cedar Mountain. <A hard- 
fought battle ensued, and on the arrival of 
reinforcements from the corps of Gens. Me- 
DoweE ts and SiGe, the enemy fell back upon 
the Rapidan and Gordonsville. 

On the 15th our cavalry surprised a party 
ofthe enemy near Louisa Court-house, and 
captured important dispatches, showing that 
Ler was moving, by forced marches the main 
body of the rebel army to attack Pore, before 
a junction could be formed between him and 
the Army of the Potomac. On the 16th, | 
telegraphed to Gen. Pore not to cross the 
Rapidan, and advised him to take position in 
rear ofthe Rappahannock, where he could be 
Ile commenced the 
movement on the 17th, and by the morning 
of the 18th had most of his forees behind that 
river, qari to hold its passes as long as 
possible. He had been reinforced by K1nG's 
Division and part of BuRNsIDE’s corps, under 
Gen. Reno, from Fredericksburgh. I also 
directed Gen. Burnstpk to occupy Richard's 
and Barnett’s Fords, which were between 
him and Gen. Porr’s main army. 


The Rebels Attempt to Cross the Rappannock. 

The enemy made several attempts to cross 
at different points on the Rappahannock, but 
was always repulsed, and our troops sueceed- 
ed in holding the line of this river for eight 
days. It was hoped that during this time 
sufficient forces from the Army of the Poto- 
mac would reach Aquia Creek to enable us to 
prevent any further advance of Ler, and 
eventually, with the cor ined armies, to 
drive him back upon Richy ,ad. On the 24th 
he made a flank movement, and crossed a 
portion of his forces at Waterloo Bridge, 
about twelve miles above the Rappahannock 
Railroad station. Pore directed an attack 


upon the forces which had crossed the river, - 


hoping to cut them off, but the enemy es- 
caped with no great loss. The annexed tel- 
egram from Gen. Port, marked Exhibit No. 
3, and dated the 25th, gives his views of the 
condition: of affairs at that date. The ene- 
my, however, had not fallen back, as he sup- 
ed, but on being repulsed at Waterloo 
ridge, had moved further up the river and 
entered the valley which lies between the 
Blue Ridge and Bull Run Mountains. The 
object of this movement was evidently to get 
in Porr’s rear, and cut off his supplies from 
Washington. 

Anticipating this danger, I had telegraphed 
to Gen. = on the 23d: ** By no means ex- 
pose your railroad communication with Alex- 
andria. It is of the utmost importance in 
sending vour supplies and reinforcements.” 
On the 26th I cheariphed ** If possible to 
attack the enemy in flank, do so; but the 
main object now is to ascertain his position.” 
From this*time till the 50th T had no commu- 
nication with Gen. Porr, the zelegraph lines 
being cut at Kettle Run by a part of Jack- 
son's corps under Ewer, which had 
marched around Porr's right and attacked 
his rear. 

Finding it doubtful whether we could hold 
Rappahannock long enough to effect this 
junction of the two armies, I had directed a 
part of the Peninsula lorces to land at Alex- 
andria and move out by railroad as far as pos- 
sible. As soon as I had heard that the ene- 
my had turned Gen. Popr's right flauk and 
forced him to change his front, [ordered the 
remainder of the Army of the Potomac to Al- 
exandria, and directed Gen. BURNSIDE to pre- 
pare to evacuate Fredericksburg rapidly and 
Aquia Creek. I determined, however, to hold 
this position as long as possible for a base 
of future operations. 

The Battles. 


Gen. Pope's dispositions at this juncture 
were well planned. The corps of McDowELi 
and Sicet, and the Pennsylvania Reserves, 
under Reyxoups, were pushed forward to 
Gainesville, Rexo and Kgarnv were directed 


upon Greenwich, while HooxKer’s Division 
were sent against Ewe t along the railroad. 
Unfortunately, however, the movement was | 
too late, as a large detachment of LEE’s army 
was already east of Thoroughfare — 
Hooxer encountered the enemy near Kettle 
Run, and a sharp engagement ensued. This 
allant division drove Ew®tt a distance of | 
ve miles, the enemy leaving their dead, and | 
many of their wounded, onthe field. As Mc-' 
Dowett, Sicet and Reynowps had reached | 
their positions, there was now every prospect | 
that Jackson would be destroyed before re-_ 
inforcements could come to his relief. 


dered Gen. Portarto be at Bristow’s Sta- 


forward to Warrenton Junction. 
were ordered this side of Cedar Run, and to 
be protected by a regiment of infantry, and 
a section ofartillery. For some unexplained 
reasons Porter did not comply with this or- 
der, and his corps was not in the battles of 
the 28th and 29th. 


Manassas on the morning of the 28th, and 
forced JACKSON to retreat across Bull Run by 
the Centreville turnpike. MeDowrii had 
succeeded in checking Ler at Thoroughfare 
Gap, but ‘the latter took the road from Hope- 
ville to Newmarket, and hastened to the re- 
lief of Jackson, who was already in rapid re- 
treat. A portion of McDowELu’s corps en- 


and a severe, but successful engagement en- 
sued. JACKSON was again attacked on the 
29th, near the old battle-ground of July, 
1861. Knowing that LoNGsTREET was not 
distant, he made a most desperatestand. The 
fight continued nearly all day, and was ter- 
minated only by darkness. We had gained 
considerable ground, but nothing was decided 
when the battle closed. It was renewed the 


fighting, our forces fell back behind Bull 


Two days later, however, he threw a consid- 
erable force between Chantilly and German- 
town to turn Pope's right. Hooker dis- 
lodged them after a short but severe engage- 
ment,in which Brig. Gens. KEARNY and STE 
VENS,two of our very best officers, were killed. 
Porr’s army had been reinforced by the 
corps of Frankiin and SUMNER, and no 
further apprehensions were felt for his safety. 

During the operations of the previous week, 
of which we received very favorable but not 
trustworthy accounts, every effort was made 
|to push forward supplies and reinforcements 
‘to Gen. Porr’s army. The troops from the 
| Peninsula were ordered not to wait for trans- 














| portati6n, but to march iminediately to the | 


‘field of battle. Some of the corps moved 
'with becoming activity, but the delays of 
| others were neither creditable nor excusable. 
|Our losses in these battles were very heavy, 
| both in life and materials, but as no officia 
‘reports have been received, except a brief 
isketch from Gen. Popr, marked Exhibit No. 
4, I have no means of ascertaining their ex- 
itent. Gen. Pore was transferred to another 
|Department before the reports of his subor- 
| dinates could be received ; probably they will 
soon be handed in. Most of the troops ac- 
‘tually engaged in these battles fought with 
| great bravery, but some of them could not 
ibe brought into action at all, Many thou- 
‘sands straggled away from their commands, 
land it is said that not a few voluntarily sur- 
| rendered to the enemy, so as to be paroled as 
prisoners of war. 

In order to reorganize the different corps. 
get the stragglers back into'their ranks, and 
to supply deficiencies of ammunition, cloth- 
ing, ete., caused by recent losses, Gen. Pore 
‘requested and received directions to bring 
his army within the defences of Washington, 
; which were then under the command of Gen, 
|McCiettan. This movement was executed 
'on the night of the 3d, without loss. Gen. 
| Pork being second in command of the united 
‘forces, applied to be relieved, and was trans- 

ferred to another Department. Although 
‘this short and active campaign was, from 
‘causes already referred to, less successful 
‘than we had reason to expect, it had accom- 
| plished the great and important object of cov- 
ering the Capital till troops could be col- 
‘lected for its defence. Had the Army of the 
Potomac arrived a few days carlier, the rebel 
-army could have been easily defeated and 
perhaps destroyed, 
The Invasion of Maryland. 
| Seeing that the attack upon Washington 
'would now be futile, Lee pushed his main 
‘army across the Potomac, for a raid into 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. Gen. MeCLet- 
LAN was directed to pursue him with all 
troops which were not required for the de- 
fence of Washington. Several corps were 
immediately thrown out in observation at 
‘Darnestown and Leesboro’, and most of his 
‘army was in motion by the 5th of September, 
A portion entered Frederick on the 12th. As 
the campaign was to be carried on in the 
Department commanded by Major-Gen. 
‘Woot, L directed Gen. MCCLELLAN to as- 
sume control of all troops within his reach, 
without regard to Departmental lines. The 
garrisons of Winchester and Martinsburgh 
had been withdrawn to Harper's Ferry, and 
the commanding officer of that post had been 
advised by my chief of staff to mainly contin- 
ue his defence, in case he was attacked by 
superior forces, to the position of Maryland 
Heights, which could have been held a long 
time against overwhelming numbers. ‘To 
withdraw him entirely from that position, 
with the'great body of Ler’s forces between 
him and our army, would not only expose the 
garrison to capture, but all the artillery and 
stores collected at that place must either be 
destroyed or left to the enemy. The only 
feasible plan was for him to hold his position 
until Gen. MeCLevuan could relieve him, or 
open a communication so that he could evac- 
‘uate it in safety. These views were commu- 
nicated both toGen. MeCLetian and to Col. 
MILEs. 

The Battles of South Mountain and Antietam. 
| The left of Gen. McCLELLan’s army pur- 
sued a part of the enemy’s forces to the South 
| Mountains, where, on the 4th, he made a 

stand. A severe battle ensued, the enemy 
being defeated and driven from his position 
with heavy loss. Ler’s army then fell back 
behind Antietam Creek, a few miles above 
its mouth, and, took a position admirably 
suited for detence. Our army attacked him 
on the 16th, and a hotly contested battle was 
fought on that and the ensuing day, which 
| resulted in the defeat ot the rebel forces. On 
‘the night of the 17th our troops slept ou the 
‘tield which they had so bravely won, On the 
sth neither party renewed the attack, and in 
the night of the 18th and 19th Gen. LEE with- 
drew his army to the south side of the Poto- 
mac. Our loss in the several battles on South 
Mountains and at Antietam was, 1,742 killed, 
$8,066 wounded, and 915 missing, making a 
total of 10,72 Gen McCLe.an estimates 
the enemy's loss at nearly 50,000; but their 
own accounts give their loss at about 14,000 
in killed and wounded. 


The Surrender of Harper’s Ferry, 


On the approach of the enemy to Iarper's 
Ferry, the officer in command of Maryland 
Heights destroyed his artillery and abandoned 
his post, and on the loth Col. Miles surren- 
dered Harper's Ferry, with only a slight res- 


istance, and within hearing of the guns of 


Gen. McCreiian’s army. As this whole 
matter has been investigated and reported 
upon by a military commission, it is unneces- 
sary for me to discuss the disgraceful surrene 
der of the powerful army under Col. Mites’ 
command. — Gen. McCLe.ian’s preliminary 
report of his operations in Maryland including 
ithe battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
is submitted herewith, marked Exhibit No. 4. 
| No reports of his subordinate officers have 
| been submitted. 
Gen. McClellan's Delays. 
| From tke 17th of September till the 26th 
| of October, McCLELLAN’s main army remain- 
,ed on the north bank of the Potomac, in the 
| Vicinity of Sharpsburg and Harper's Ferry. 
| The total inactivity of so large an army in the 
| face of a defeated foe, and during the most 
| favorable season for rapid movements and a 
vigorous campaign, was a matter of great dis- 
appointment and regret. Your letter of the 


| Lan disapproved of the 


communicate to BaxKs the order to move | 
All trains | 


HEINTZLEMAN’S Corps pressed forward to} 


countered the retreating column on the after- | 
noon of the 28th, near Warrenton turnpike, | 


,s 


Run, the enemy not attempting any pursuit. | 


27th and my reply on the 28th of October, in 
regard to the alleged causes of this unfortu- 
nate delay, I submit, herewith, marked ex- 
hibit No. 5. In reply to the telegraphic or- 
der of the 6th of October, quoted in my letter 
of the 28th, above referred to, Gen. McCLEL- 
lan of crossing the 
Potomac south of the Blue Ridge, and said 
that he would cross at Harper’s Ferry. and 
advance upon Winchester. He, however, 
did not begin to cross till the 26th of Octo- 
ber, and then at Berlin. : 

The passage oceupied several days, and 


‘was completed about the 3d of November. 


On the evening of the 27th, Gen. Pore or- | What caused him to change his views, 0 


what his plan of campaign was, I am ignoran 


tion by daylight on the morning of the 28th, | for abont this time he ceased to communicat 
with More t’s, and also directed him to’ with me in regard to his operations, sending 


On the 
| 5th inst., he received the written order of the 
President relieving Gen. MCCLELLAN and 
placing Gen. BuRNsIDE in command of the 
‘Army of the Potomac. This order was 
‘transmitted by a special messenger, who 
‘delivered it to Gen. MCCLELLAN at Rector- 
|town on the 7th. 


Gen. Buell’s Campaign. 

When I left the Department of the Missis- 
| sippi in July last, the main body of the army 
under Maj.-Gen. BUELL was between Hunts- 
| ville and Stevenson, moving toward Chattan- 
/ooga, for which place they had left Corinth 
‘about the 10th of June. Maj.-Gen. Curtis’ 
|forces were at Helena, Arkansas, and those 
under Brig.-Gen. SCHOFIELD in Southwestern 


his reports directly to the President. 


| Missouri, The central army under Maj.-Gen. 
GRaNT, occupying the line of West Tennes- 
see and Northern Mississippi, extended from 
Memphis to Iuka, and protected the railroads 
from Columbus south, which were then our 
‘only channels of supply, These several arm- 
‘ies spread along a line of some 600 miles 
‘from the western borders of Arkansas to Cum- 
| berland Gap, and occupying a strip of coun- 
| try more than 150 miles in width, from which 
the enemy’s forces had recently been expelled, 


ning, and after another day’s hard | rece x 
Pps maa 2 were rapidly decreasing in strength from the 


‘large numbers of soldiers ‘sent home on ac- 
; count of real or pretended disability. 
| On the other hand, the enemy’s armies were 
| greatly increased by an arbitrary and rigidly en- 
|forced conscription. With their superiority in 
|numbers and discipline, they boldly determined 
'to reoccupy Arkansas, Missouri, ‘l'ennessee and 
| Kentucky, and, if possible, to invade the States 
}of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, while our atten- 
‘tion was distracted by the invasion of Maryland 
}and Pennsylvania, and an extended Indian in- 
| surrection on the Western frontiers. ‘This plan 
had very many chances of success; but the timely 
| order of the President, of Aug. 4, calling for ad- 
ditional torces, and the patriotic response of the 
people of the Northwest, thwarted the enemy’s 
_ well-formed calculations. 
| Gen, Brace suddenly transferred a large part 
of his army trom ‘Tupelo, Miss., through the 


. States otf Alabama and Georgia, reached Chat- 


tanooga in advance of Gen. Burtt, turned his 
left, and, rapidly crossing the State of ‘Tennessee, 
entered Kentucky by Muntordsville and Leban- 
on. : 

Gen. Buet1 fell back upon Nashville, without 
giving the enemy battle—then followed or rather 
moved parallel with Brace, who, after capturing 
our garrison at Mumfordsville, turned off trom 
the main road to Louisville—along which Gen. 
Buk. passed — the latter reaching Louisville 
without any engagement. Another column of 
the enemy had moved from East ‘Tennessee, after 
blockading Cumberland Gap upon Lexington, 
and threatened Cincinnati, A small force of our 
raw troops, Which had been pushed forward to 
Richmond, Ky., under Maj.-Gen, NELson, were 
met by the enemy and completely routed. In 
the meantime, every effort had been made to col- 
lect new troops at Cincinnati and Louisville, 
and to fortify these places against a coup de main. 

To give confidence to the new levies, a portion 
of Gen. Grant's army was withdrawn srom Mis- 
sissippi and sent to Kentucky and Cincinnati. 
No attack was attempted by the enemy. 

Major-Gen. Butw left Louisville on the Ist of 
October, wiih an army of about 10C,V00 men in 
pursuit of Brace. ‘The latter engaged a part of 
Gen, Bueti’s army at Perryville, about 10 
o'clock on the 8th of October. A general battle 
ensued, and was continued till dark; it was 
mainly fought by Maj.-Gen. McCoox’s corps; the 
enemy retreated during the night; the osses 
were heavy on both sides, but no offi¢ial reports 
of the numbers engaged or the losses on either 
side have been received. After this battle, the 
main army of the rebels retreated to East Ten- 
nessee; Gen. BueLL pursued it as far ax Mount 
Vernon, or Londvn, then fell back to/the line 
from Louisville to Nashville. Here Major-Gen. 
RosEcKANs superseded him in the command by 
the orders of the President. As the Secretary of 
War has ordered a military COmmissicn to in- 
vestigate the operations of Gen. Buexr in this 
campaign, it would be obviously improper for me 
to express any opinion, unless specially directed 
to do so. 

The command of Brig. Gen. Morgan at Cum- 
berland Gap, abandoned that place ard retreated 
to the Ohio River. The alleged cause of this re- 
treat was the want of supplies. ‘The command- 
ing ofticcr, however, had just before reported 
that he had several wecks’ provisions, and under 
no circumstances would he surrender that im- 
portant post. An investigation of this matter 
has been ordered. 

‘The withdrawal of a considerable part of Gen. 
Grant's army to reinforce Gen. BueLL, and to 
occapy Zanesville and Cincinnati, induced the 
enemy to renew operations in Northern Mississip- 
pi aud Western ‘Tennessee. 


f In Tennessee. 


A force of some 5,000 or 6,000 men was sent 
to attack Bolivar and Jackson, Tenn., and by 
destroying the railroad to cut off all connection 
between Memphis and Corinth. The head of 
the enemy’s column was met about 4 miles south 
of Bolivar on the 30th of August, and a brisk 
skirmish ensued. On the 31st a portion of the 
enemy’s force was engaged and repulsed near 
Mcadow Station. On the Ist of September the 
fight was renewed at Britton’s Lane, on the Den- 
mark Road, and continued till night, when the 
eneiny retreated south across the Hatchie, leaving 
179 dead and wounded on the tield. Our loss 
was 5 killed, 73 wounded, and 92 prisoners and 
inissing. 

In the early part of October, Gen. Price ad- 
vanced with a large turce and took possession of 
Iuka, a small town on the Memphis and Charlcs- 
ton Railroad, 21 miles southeast of Corinth. 

. The garrison, too weak too attempt resistance, 
fell back on Corinth. As the occupation of this 
place by the enemy cut off all connection be- 
tween the forces of Gen. Grantand Gen. BUELL, 
the former determined to attack and drive him 
trom that position. Grant’s forces moved in two 
columns, one on the north of the town under 
Major-Gen. Oxp, and the other on the South 
under Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans, ‘Ihe enemy, tind- 
ing himscif likely to be surrounded, left the town 
ana attacked the column of Gen, Rosecrans 
about 4 p.m. on the 19th of October. ‘The en- 
gagement lasted until dark, Hamitton’s Division 
sustaining the brunt of the battle. Our men 
fought with great brasery and completely routed 
the enemy, who fled in confusion, leaving their 
dead and most of their Wounded on the tield. 
We buried 2245 dead, took 700 cr 800 wounded, 
and captured 361 prisoners, over 1,500 stand of 
arms, and a considerable quantity of stores. Our 
loss was 108 killed, 611 wounded, and 17 miss- 
ing. Lhe retreating foe was pursued only a few 
miles. 

On the 30th of October, Gen. Grant ascer- 
tained that Gens. Price and Van Dorn were 
concentrating their forces at Ripley, with the 
probable’ intention of attacking Corinth. ‘The 
enemy crossed the Hatchie Kiver, and took pos- 
session of the railroad north of Corinth, thus cut- 
ting off all direct communication with Jackson 
anc Bolivar. He then advanced tuward Corinth, 
and some skirmishing tovk place on the 2d of 
November. 

Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans commanded our forces 
at Cormth, which consisted ot the divisions of 
Brig.-Gens. Hawitton, McKean, Davies and 
Stantey. The first three were placed in line of 
bate near the old rebel intrenchments, and the 
jast held in reserve in the town, ‘The-skirmi-h- 
ing Was renewed on the morning of the 3d, and 
by 10 or 11 o'clock the engygement became pretty 
gereral and continued unul dark. It was fiercely 
renewed on the morning of the 4th, and fought 
with varied success tll near ncon, when the 
rebels were defeated and driven from the tield, 
leaving their dead and many of their wounded. 
‘Uhe enemy's forces were commanded by Gens. 
Van Dons, Paice, Lovert, Virtericug and 
Rust, and thew number estimated at about 
38,000, or nearly double those of Gen. RKose- 
crans. Their loss in killed was 1,423, which 
would give, by the usual proportion, 5,692 
wounded. We took 2,265 prisoners, among 

| whom were 127 officers. We also captured 

| 14 stand of colors, 2 pieces of artillery, 3,- 

| 300 stand of arms, and ammunition, accoutre- 

ments, &c. Our loss was 315 killed, 1,812 
wounded, and 232 prisoners and missing, 

This great disoarity of numbers in killed and | 


wounded resulted in part from the fact that a’ 
portion of our men fought behind the en- 
trenched batteries. Maj-Gen. GRanT had or- 
dered a brigade of four regiments, under 
Brig-Gen. McPuerson, from Jackson to 
Corinth. Finding the railroad interrupted at 
Bethel, the latter turned to the left and. 


under Brig-Gen. HvurLBERT, were directed 
to march on Corinth by way of Middleton 
and Pocahontas, to cut off the enemy’s re- 
‘treat in that dicection. They encountered 
‘the enemy on the Hatchie River, on the 
‘| morning of the 5th, and as Brig-Gen. Hurt- 
|BERT was making disposition for an attack, 
Maj-Gen. Orv arrived upon the field, and as- 
isumed command, but being wounded about 
}11 A. M., he again relinquished it to Gen. 
|Hurtsert. The battle continued till about 
| 3 1-2 P. M., when the enemy retreated south, 
|crossing the Hatchie at Corum’s Mills, about 
six miles further up the river. Our loss was 
50 killed, 493 wounded, and 17 missing. 
Gen. HuRLBERT did not attempt any pursuit, 
and Gen. Rosecrans did not leave Corinth 
till the morning of the 5th. The enemy, 





without being overtaken. 


‘as far as Holly Springs, and drove the enemy 
‘across the Tallahatchie. This operation was 
attended with several brisk skirmishes, in all 
ot which our troops were victorious. 
operations have restored peace in Western 
Tennessee. The official reports of the oper- 
ations of Gen. Grant's army are submitted 
herewith, marked exhibit No. 6. 


In Missouri. 





by Gen. Curtis, of a large part of the army 
in Arkansas, prevented the execution of the 


in the latter State. 
under Brig.-Gen. SCHOFIELD, not only broke 
up and destroyed numerous guerrilla bands, 
but defeated the rebel army in several en- 
gagements near the southwest corner of the 


‘tains, in Arkansas. I can not give the de- 
tails of these engagements, as no official re- 
ports have been received. 

The Indians. 


The Indian tribes in the Northwest, and more 
particularly in Minnesota, incited, it is said, 
by rebel emmissaries, committed numerous 
murders and other outrages on the frontiers 
i during the latter part of the Summer. These 
| savages were vigorously attacked by a volun- 
| teer force under Brig.-Gen. Sip_ry, and de- 
| feated in several well-fought battles on the up- 
| per waters of the Minnesota River. These 
| vigorous proceedings struck terror among the 
Indians, and put an end to hostilities in that 
| quarter for the present season. It is quite 
| possible that these hostilities will be renewed 
/in the coming Spring, and preparations will 
_be made accordingly. 


Department of the Gulf. 


In the Department of the Gulf, the with- 
| drawal of our flotilla from before Vicksburgh 
| enabled the enemy to concentrate a consider- 
| able force on Baton Rouge, which was then 
‘held by Brig.-Gen. Wituams. The attack 
'was made on the Sth of August with greatly 
_ superior forces, under the rebel Gen. BrEecK- 

INRIDGE. Gen. Williams gained a most sig- 
nal victory, but fell in the fight. Our loss 
| was 90 killed and 250 wounded. We buried 
| 360 of the enemy’s dead, left ubon the field. 
| On the 16th of August the garrison of Baton 
| Rouge was withdrawn to New Orleans. On 
|the 24th of October Gen. BuTLer sent a 
| force, under Brig.-Gen. WEITZEL, to operate 
on the west bank of the Missisippi, in the La 
Fourche district. He engaged a considerable 
body of the enemy on the 25th, about nine 
miles from Donaldsonville, and defeated them, 
with the loss of their commander, a large 
number of killed and wounded, and 268 pris- 
oners. Our loss was 18 killed and 68 wound- 
ed. This victory opened the whole of that 
part of the country. Gen. BuTLER’s reports 
of the military operations in his departinent 
are submitted herewith, marked Exhibit 
No.7. . 





Department of the South. 

In the Department of the South the only 
military operations which have been underta 
ken were the reconnoisances of the Pocotali- 
go and Coosawatchie rivers. These expedi- 
tions, under Brig.-Gen. Brannan and Col. 


the enemy on the 2d of October, and engage- 
ments ensued, in which we lost 32. killed and 
180 wounded. The official reports of these 
| engagements are submitted herewith, marked 
Exhibit No. 8. 

North Carolina. 


In the Department of North Carolina our 
| force has also been too small to attempt any 
|important offensive operations. On the 6th 
| of September a party of the enemy surprised 
| the garrison of Washington, but were soon 
idriven out. Our loss was 8 killed and 36 

wounded, and that of the enemy 33 killed and 
|about 100 wounded. 





jor. The official reports of the affair at 
| Washington are marked Exhibit No. 9. 
To Summarize. 


It is seen from this brief summary of mili- | 


\tary operations during the last three or four 
| months that while our soldiers have generally 


‘fought with bravery, and gained many impor- | 
tant battles, these victorics have not pro-' 


| duced the usual results. In many instances 
'the defeated foe was not followed from the 
, battele-field, and even where a pursuit: was 
‘attempted it almost invariably failed to effect 
_the capture or destruction of any part of the 
{retreating army. ‘This is a matter which re- 
_quires serious snd careful consideration. A 


reached Corinth on the 4th, by the Farming- | 


‘therefore, effected his escape, but was fol- | 
‘lowed+ for a distance of about sixty miles 


Gen. Grant afterward led his forces South | 


These | 


The unfortunate withdrawal to Missouri, | 


military operations which had been ordered | 
In Missouri the forces, | 


State, and drove it across the Boston Moun- | 


Several successful re-. 
| connoissances have been made into the interi- | 


tion of sutler’s stores. No matter how large 
the main body=6f an army may be, it can 
never move rapidly with such a mass of im- 
pediments, and yet speculative projects are 


‘almost daily urged on the War Department 


to increase the immobility of our armies in 
the field. 
Again, our troops, es 


ton road, thus marching nearly around the East, have been very 


enemy, and forming a timely junction with 
Gen. Rosecrans. 


cially those in the 
ittle accustomed to 
‘march, at least to that kind’of marching usu- 
ally required by active operations in the field. 


Other forces from Jackson and Bolivar, | Absenteeism is one of the most serious evils 


‘in all our armies. Hundreds of officers and 
‘thousands of men are almost continually 
;away from their commands. Many of those 
|are really stragglers and deserters. In re- 
gard to officers, the evil is being abated by 
| summary dismissals, and if the law could be 
stringently enforced against the men, it would 
}soon put an end to desertions. But strag- 
gling on the march and in battle, can be pre- 
‘vented only by severe and summary punish- 
ment inflicted on the spot. In this and many 
other important particulars our military laws 
require revision andamendment. They were 
mostly enacted for a small army, and for 
times of peace, and are unsuited to the gov- 
ernment of the army we now have, and the 
war in which we are now engaged. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H: W. HALLECK, General-in-Chief. 
The Documents. 


EPHIBIT NO. I-A COPY IN CYPHER. 


| Berkey, Va., Aug. 4—12 M. 
Maj.-Gen. Halleck, Commander-in- Chief: 


| Your telegram of last evening is received. 

I must confess that it has caused me the great- 

est pain I ever experienced, for I am convin- 
ced that the order to withdraw this army to 
: Aquia Creek will prove disastrous in the ex- 
| treme to our cause I fear it will be a fatal 
| blow. Several days are necessary to com- 
plete the preparations for so important a 
movement as this, and while they are in pro- 
gress, I beg that careful consideration may 
be given to my statement. This army is now 
in excellent discipline and condition. We 
hold a deboucke on both banks of the James 
‘River, so that we are free to act in any direc- 

tion, and with the assistance of the gunboats, 
| 1 consider our communications secure. 

We are twenty-five miles from Richmond, 
and are not likely tomeet the enemy in force 
sufficient to fight a battle until we have reach- 
led fifteen to eighteen miles, which brings 
lus, practically within ten miles of Richmond. 
| Our largest line of land transportation would 

be from this point twenty-five miles, but with 
the aid of the gunboats we can supply the 
army by water, during its advance, certainly 
to within twelve miles of Richmond. At 
| Aquia Creek we would be seventy-five miles 
from Richmond, with land transportation all 
the way. From here to Fortress Monroe is a 
march of about seventy miles, for 1] regard it 
as impracticable to withdraw this army and 
its material except by land. The result of 
the movement would thus be to march one 
hundred and forty-five miles to reach a point 
now only twenty-five miles distant, and to de- 
prive ourselves entirely of the powerful aids 
|of the gunboats and water transportation. 
Add to this the certain demoralization of this 
army, which would ensue, the terrible de- 
pressing effect upon the people of the North, 
and the strong probability that it would influ- 
ence foreign Powers to recognize our adver- 
saries; and these appear to me sufficient rea- 
sons to make it my imperative duty to urge, 
in the strongest terms afforded by our lan- 
guage, that this order may be rescinded, and 
that farfrom recalling this army, it be prompt- 
ly reinforced to enable it to resume the of- 
fensive, 

It may be said that there are no reinforce- 
ments available. [ point to Gen. BuRNSIDE’s 
forces, to that of Gen. Popr, not necessary to 
maintain a strict defence in front of Wash- 
ington and Harper's Ferry ; to those portions 
of the Army of the West not required for a 
strict defence there. Here, directly in front 
of this army, is the heart of the rebellion. 
It is here that all onr resources should be 
collected to strike the blow which will deter- 
mine the fate of this nation. All points of 
secondary importance elsewhere should be 
abandoned, and every available man brought 
here. “A decided victory here, and the mili- 
tary strength of the rebellion is crushed. It 
matters not what partial reverses we may meet 
with elsewhere, here is the true defence of 
Washington. It is here on the bank of the 

James River that the fate of the Union should 
be decided. 

Clear in my conviction of right, strong in 
the consciousness that I have ever been and 
still am actuated solely by love of my country, 


Barton, encountered a considerable force of knowing that no ambitious or selfish motives 


have influenced me from the commencement 
of this war, 1 do now, what I neverdid in my 
life before, I entreat that this order may be 
rescinded. ,If my counsel does not prevail, 
I will with a sad heart obey your order to the 
‘utmost of my power, devoting to the move- 
ment, one of the utmost delicacy and diflicu- 
Ity, whatever skill I may possess, whatever 
the result may be, and may God grant that I 
am mistaken in my forebodings, I shall at 
least have the internal satisfaction that [have 
written and spoken frankly, and have sought 
to do the best in my power to arrest disaster 
from my country. 

GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, Major-General. 

(Official Copy.) 
Headquarters Army, Washington, Noy. 25, 
1s62. 
Exhibit No. 2. 
WasuincTon Aug. 6, 1862. 
Major-Gen. George DB. McClellan, Command- 
ing, &¢., Berkely, Va: 

GreNERAL: Your telegram of yesterday was 
received this morning, and [ immediately tel- 
egraphed a brief reply, promising to write 
you more fully by mail. You, General, cer- 
tainly could not have been more pained at re- 
, ceiving my order than I was at the necessity 
of issuing it. I was advised by high officers, 

in whose judgment I had great confidence, to 


(change of front from your extreme right at: THE BOSTON POST'S GARBLED EXTRACT 
| Hanover Court-House to your present posi- FROM DR. PUTNAM’S SERMON. 
|tion, was over thirty miles, but 1 have not Editors of the Co lth: 
heard that it demoralized your troops, not- ~ sp eo emery 
‘withstanding the severe losses they sustained _!* is curious to observe when the Post has 
|in effecting it. political ends to gain how unscrupulous it is 
A new base on the Rappahannock at Fred- 
|ericksburgh, brings you within about sixty 
{miles of Richmond, and secures a reinforce- 
‘ment of forty or fifty thousand fresh and dis- 
|ciplined troops. The change, with such ad- 
| vantages, will, [ think, if properly represented 
| to your army, encourage rather than demor- 
alize your troops. Moreover, vou, yourself, 
| suggested that a junction might be effected at 
| Yorktown, but that a flank march across the 
| Peninsula would be more hazardous than to 
|retire'to Fort Monroe. You will remember 
that Yorktown is two or three miles further 
‘from Richmond than Fredericksburgh is. Be- 
sides, the latter is between Richmond, and 
| Washington, and covers Washington from 
any attack by the enemy. 
| ‘The political effect of the withdrawal may | 
at first look unfavorable, but I think the pub- 
|lic are beginning to understand its necessity, 
and that they will have much more confidence 
ina united army than in its separate frag- 
iments. But you will reply, Why not rein- 
| force me here, so that I can strike Richmond 
|from my present position? To do this, you 
| said at our interview that you required 50,- 
000 additional troops. I told you that it was 
impossible to give you somany. You finally 
‘thought you would have ‘some chances of 
success with 20,000, but you afterwards tele- 
| graphed to me that you would require 35,- 
|000, as the enemy was being largely rein- 
| forced. 
| If your estimate of the enemy's strength 
| Was correct, your requisition was perfectly 
| reasonable, but it was utterly impossible to 
| fill it until new troops could be enlisted and 
_ organized, which would require several weeks. | 
|To keep your army in its present position 
| until it could be so reinforced would almost 
| destroy it in that climate. The months of 
| August and September are almost fatal to 
| whites who live on that part of James River; 
‘and even after you got the reinforcements 
asked for, you admitted that you must reduce 
| Fort Darling and the river batteries: before cure, and honorable peace. And such a peace 
| you could ady ance on Richmond. It is by no gs that, will consist in nothing less than the 
| means certain that the reduction of these for- | restoration of the ancient and lawtul authori- 
‘tifications would not require considerable ty over all these distracted realms :—a peace 
|time, perhaps as much as those at Yorktown. founded on the suppression of rebellion, the 
|This delay might not only be fatal to the! punishment of treason, and the supremacy of 
health of your army, but in the meantime the Constitution. We can have a real peace 
| Gen. Porr’s forces would be exposed to the only in having back again the Umion as it 
| heavy blows of the enemy, without the slight- was. The Union as it was. And by that 
est hope of assistance from you, phrase I do not mean the Union as it had be- 
In regard to the demoralizing effect of a come during the last thirty years, for during 
withdrawal from the Peninsula to the Rappa- that period the Union has been one continual 
| hannock. I must remark that a large number threat and preparation for disunion. We do 
of your highest officers—indeed, a majority not-want a Union in which specious theories 
/ of those whose opinions have been reported of State Sovereignty are broached and nursed 
(to me—are decidedly in favor of the move-. to prepare the way for disunion. We do not 
ment. Eveneseveral of those who originally want a Union distracted by sectional hates 
advocated the line of the Peninsula, now ad- | and jealousies and struggles for supremacy 
vise its abandonment. Ihave not inquired, We do not want a Union characterized hy 
and do not desire to know, by whose advice South Carolina nullitications, and Mississippi 
or for what reason the Army of the Potomac lynehings, and Lecompton Constitutions, and 
was separated into two parts, with the enemy Border wars, and Senate-Hall cudgellines 
before them. I must take things as I find and ferocious debates, and John Brown raids. 
them. I find our forces divided, and I wish We do not want a Union that is incompatible 
to unite them. Only one feasible plan has with liberty of speech and thought. We do 
been presented for doing this. if you or any not want a Union in a portion of which a man 
one else had presented a better one, [should resident or travelling, cannot speak nor 
have adopted it; but all your plans require even privately cherish an Opinion on a moral 
‘reinforcements, which itis impossible to give. and social question without being exposed 
It is very easy to ask for reinforcements, but to imprisonment and a violent death.: We 
it is not so easy to give them when you have do not want a Union in which a portion of 
no disposable troops at your command. I the people shall be laying up arms and drill- 
have written very plainly, as Lunderstand the ine a soldiery, in evident and express prepar- 
case, and T hope you will give me credit for tion for the battles of disunion. Rather we 
having carefully considered the ‘atter, al- want the Union as it was during the tirst half 
though l may have arrived at different  con- century of the Republic, when the institution 
slusions from our own. of slavery was acknowledged on all hands, 
Very respecttully, your obedient servant, North and South alike, to be a fatal inherit- 
Il. W. HALLECK, General-in-Chiet. ance, an injustice and misfortune, and there 
(Official Copy.) 


was a common hope for the time when it 
J.C. Kevron, Assistant Adjutant-General. should cease out of the land; when there was 
{No. 56.] 


no struggle to give it dominion and extension, 
i and consequently no struggle to prevent it; 
IIEaADQUARTERS ARMY OF VIRGINIA, ? 
Aug. 25—0 P.M. 


when it was expected and desired on all hands 
that the industrial systems in the North and 
Major-Gen. Halleck, Commander-in-Chief; the South would at length be brought into 
The column of the enemy alluded to in my harmony and uniformity—a uniformity based 
dispatch of 12-30 P. M toa passed Gaines on the great American principle of universal 
spi ne - Ml. ay pas: i : iberty a quality Miura nee jy 
Cross-roads, and when last seen, near sunset on eer gle gap sar en terse ue 
‘ ’ * Union as itt was, then, in the earlier and bet- 

was passing to the northeast, under the east . . 

} tee ; : _ ter days of the country, is what we want as 
base of Buck Mountain, in the direction of ‘dig tak S50 ek. ths Panwntink: coudktl ¢ 
Salem and Rectortown. Iam inclined to be- eal We should oles ave ps _— a Pas 
lieve that this column is only covering the P&®°S She er Core 
flank of the’ rnin body, which is moving Po" ™ mind on this subject, bof should 

i a ; A Seba * yO be a conservatism of things as they were in 
toward Front Royal and Thornton’s Gap. ¢ ies ie i 

Sci eaten Enos Saree ee former days, and not of things in’ the pass 
though of this I am not certain. shall push they have'l Sasi 
/a strong reconniossance across the river at they have been brought to amid the new the- 
Waterloo Bridge and Sulphur Springs early 

in the morning, to ascertain whether the main 


ories of these last davs. It is a false conser- 
vatism that adheres to later innovations or 
ay : ti abuses rather than to earlier principle 
body of/ the enemy has really left, and if so, . . age I as 
: I _ , 2 Stebel 2 | begin to think, or rather I have lately 
to push /forward in their rear. There is cer- : 
taimy - force opposite Rappahannock Sta- 


come to think, that we shall have no settled 
é ee . peace onthis continent until slavery is extine 
tion. IcDowELw’s is the only corps that it I ee 
is at all reliable that I have. 


or has got crippled and put in the way of ex- 
wr > ‘ear > aor . 
Sick, pow knees povigirciable;| MEoment, Speer sr ewo aco it woul 
and I suggest that some officer of Superior | 1¢ is not so noes hokés nchsets opinion ae 
rank he sent to command his army corps. jased on the principles of a fanatical philan- 
His conduet to-day has ovcasioned me great thropy, but on the palpable facts of the day 
dissatisfaction, BaNKs corps is very WR Fuk Gon tho guuienuceiaiees bf cae east aud wittars 
not amounting to more than 5,000 men, and sis * 
is much demoralized. Krarney’s Division is 
the only one that has yet reached me from | Sie: 
' Alexandria. I shall, at all events, push Mc-| MUSTERING IN COLORED TROOPS AT 
Dowe i's Corps and Krarney’s Division BEAUFORT. 
upon the enemy's rear. If I find my suspie-; The following is from a letter to the N.Y. 
ions confirmed in the morning, I shall also 
'put RENO across the river at Rappahannock 
‘Station, and direct him to move forward 
‘cautiously upon Culpepper. Banks’ Corps 
must be left somewhere in the rear, to be set 
up again. SiGeEL’s Corps, although composed 
of some of the best fighting material we have, 
will never do much service under that officer 
I will communicate further with you in the 
morning. 


from the writings of distinguished men. The 

following is a specimen as presented in that 
If the editor had 
published the entire paragraph, as well as the 
next following, I think it would have done 
slmple justice to Dr. Putnam’s valuable dis- 
course, and would have rendered good ser- 
vice to many readers of the Post, who are 
radical sympathizers with the rebels, now do- 
ing all they can to destroy our democratic 
form of Government. 


A MERCHANT OF THE OLD Scnoou. 
Boston, Dee. 4. 
The Garbled Extract. 

se We must reject a spurious peace, still 
peace is the one inestimable boon to lone for 
and pray for. While we cannot afford to 
give up honor and manliness and duty and 
liberty for a, false peace,— which is all 
that can be bought for such an ignomini- 
ous price—we can afford and must consent 
to give life and treasure freely for a real, se- 
cure, and an honorable peace. And such a 
» peace as that, will consist in nothing else than. 

the restoration of the ancient and lawful au-* 

thority over all their distracted realms,—a 

peace founded on the suppression of rebellion, 
| the punishment of treason, and the suprema- 

ey of the Constitution. We can have a real 

peace only in having back again the Union 

as it was. The Union as it was. 


paper yesterday morning. 


Correct Extract from Dr. Putnam's Discourse. 

** And yet, while we must reject a spurious 
peace, still peace is the one inestimable boon 
to long for and pray for. While we cannot 
afford to give up honor and manliness and 
duty anPliberty for a false peace,—which is 
all that can be bought for such an ignomini- 
ous price—we can afford, and must consent 
to give life and treasure freely for a real, se- 


position.” 


Independent, dated Nov. 7. 
This is a great day for the inhabitants of 
Beaulort—white and black, soldier and citi- 
zen, 

2 o'clock p.M.—I have been tosee the mus- 
tering in of the Ist Co. of S.C. V. They 
were marshalled before the headquarters of 
Gen, Saxton—a_ stalwart band — proudly 
shouldering their guns, as they stood in their 

red pants, blue coats, and caps. 
Gen. Saxton, (one of God's noblemen, ) 
Hanpeck’s re-'| whom the world will honor, came out and 
ry Stanton, stood before them in military costume. 
ven. Me-, Grouped around were parties of 


JNO. POPE, Major-General. | 


Exhibit No. 5 covers Ger 
ply to the inquiries of Seer 
which we published at the tim 
CLELLAN’s removal. The tex 


in selecting and publishing garbled extract 


scofling | 


of the follow- | soldiers—here and there an officer, whose 


act 


victorious army is supposed to be ina con- make the order immediately on my arrival 
‘dition to pursue its defeated foe with advan- here, but determined not to do so until I could 
tage, and, during such pursuit, to do him se- learn your wishes from a personal interview ; 
rious, if not fatal injury. This result has and even after that interview I tried every 
usually been attained in other countries. Is means in my power to avoid withdrawing 
there any reason why it should not be expect- your army, and delayed my decision as long 


ed inthis? Itis easily understood that ina 
country like that between Yorktown and 
Richmond, in the thicKly-wooded swamps of 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, that a retreating 
force, by felling trees across the roads and 
destroying bridges over deep and marshy 
grounds, can effectually prevent any rapid 
pursuit. The one, ina few minutes, blocks 
up or destroys roads, which the other cannot 
i or repair for hours, or evendays. The 
pursuer has very little hope of overtaking his 
fiving foe. But this reasoning is not appli- 
cable to Maryland aad the greater part of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Middle Tennessee. 


It must be admitted that in these theatres otf 


war the rebel armies have exhibited much 
more mobility and activity than our own. 
Not only do they out-march us, both in ad- 
vance and retreat, but on two memorable oc- 
casions their cavalry have made with impunity 
the enfire circuit of the Army of the Potomac. 
If it be true that the success of an army de- 
pends upon its ‘‘arms and its legs,” ours has 
shown itself deficient in the latter of these 
essential requisites, 

This defect has been attributed to our 
‘enormous baggage and supply trains, and to 
a want of training in marches. There is no 
doubt that the baggage trains of our armies 
have been excessively large. Every possi- 
ble effort has been made within the last few 
weeks to reduce them. But this is no easy 
task. Once accustomed to a certain amount 
of transportation, anarmy is unwilling to do 
without the luxuries ‘which it supplies in the 
field. By the recent increase of the army 
ration, which was previously larger than in 
any other country, a considerable amount of 
transportation is employed in moving provis- 
ions and supplies whicih are not necessary 
for the subsistence of the soldiers. 

An examination of the returns of the 
Quartermaster-General, a few days since, 
developed the fact that the Army of the Poto- 

mac, including the troops around Washington, 
‘most of which are without field trains, had 
54,000 animals, and that 9.000 of these were 
employed in transporting ambulances and 
ital stores. In addition to all this, the 
sads, streets and wharves are incumbered 

| with private vehicles used for the transporta- 


as I dared to delay it. L assure you, Gen- 
eral, it was nota hasty and inconsiderate act, 

* but one that caused me more anxious thought 
than any other of my life. But after full and 
mature consideration of all the pros and cons, 
I was reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the order must be issued. There was to 
my mind no other alternative. 

Allow me to allude to a few of the facts of 
the case. You and your officers, at our in- 
terview, estimated the enemy's forces in and 
around Richmond at 200,000 men. Since 

’ then you and others report that they have re- 
ceived and are receiving large reinforcements 
from the South. Gen. Pope's army, now 
covering Washington is only 40,000. © Your 
effective force is only about Y0,000, - You are 
thirty miles from Richmond, and Gen. Pore 
eighty or ninety. With the enemy directly 
between you, ready to fal. with his superior 
nuinbers upon one or the other, as he may 
elect, neither can reinforce the other in case 
of such an attack. 

It Gen. Pope's army be diminished to rein- 
force vou, Washington, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania would be lett uncovered and exposed, 
li your forces be reduced to strengthen Popr, 
you would be too weak to even hold the po- 
sition you occupy, should the enemy turn 
round and attack you in full force. In other 
words, the old army of the Potomac is split 
into two parts, with the entire force of the 
enemy directly between them. They cannot 
be united by land without exposing both to 
destruction, and yet they must be united. To 
send Pore’s torces by water tothe Peninsula is 
under present circumstances, a military impos- 
sibility. The only alternative is to send the 
forces on the Peninsula to some point by 
water, say Fredericksburgh, where the two 
armies can be united. Let me now allude to 
some of the objections which you have urged. 

You say that to withdraw trom the present 
position will cause the certain demoralization 
of the army, which is now in excellent disci- 
pline and condition. I cannot understand 
why a simple change of position, to anew and 
by no means distant base, will demoralize an 
army in excellent discipline, unless the offi- 
cers themselves assist in the demoralization, 


which [ am satisfied they will not. Your 


ing order has not before appeared : rne 
Wasiexetox, D. C.. Oct, 6 1888. story of has patriotism and philanthropy 
: —while groups of negroes of all ages and 
Maysor-Gen. MeCLe.ean: Taminstructed sizes filled up the circle, watching with star- 
to telegraph you as follows: The President jng eyes for this strange ceremony. Gen. 
directs that you cross the Potomac and give | Saxton is tall, with a Gaels wiahdnd figure, 
battle to the enemy or drive him South. Your , straight as an arrow, very graceful in his mo- 
army must move now while the roads are tions and exceedingly active. After showing 
good. If you cross the river between the them the first movements of the drill, and 
enemy and Washington, and cover the latter having them follow him for a few moments, 
by your line of operation, you can be rein- he addressed them—telling them in plain but 
forced with 30,000 men. If you move up the very understandable language what would be 
Valley of the Shenandoah, net more than expected of them as soldiers. 
12,000 or 15,000 can be sent to you. The He then administered the oath, and turn- 
President advises the interior line between ing toward the crowd of sneering officers, 
Washington and the enemy, but does not or- soldiers and lackeys, with a clear voice he 
der it. He is very desirous that your army pronounced them all free—they, their wives, 
move as soon as possible. You will imme- ¢hildren, fathers, mothers, brothers, and sis- 
diately report what line you adopt, and when ters—**and all your relations,” he added; 
you intend to cross the river. Also, to what ‘and you have as good aright to freedom 
point the reinforcements are to be sent: It as I have, or any other living man. Gop 
is necessary that the plan of your operations NEVER MADE A MAN TO BE A SLAVE.” 
be positively determined betore orders are As he said this, as with one tumultuous 
given tor building bridges and repairing rail-+ feeling of enthusiasin, every man in the com- 
roads. I am directed to add that the Secre- pany sprang his hat from his head, and swing- 
tary of War and the General-in Chief fally ing it high in air, gave three of the most tre- 
concur with the President in the instructions. mendous cheers ] ever beard. No one had 
H. W. Hatreck, Genera!-in-Chief. prompted this, or hinted at it. It came as 
i the rushing of waters, and there was nought 
to hinder. They were free. Government 
had acknowledged their manhood. 





te The Buffalo Advertiser trusts that, the 


‘curled lip and upturned nose told the whole } 


Massachusetts Legislature, ‘* in the election 
of a Senator, will elect a new man in the place 
of Sumner.” Better not put your trust in inem- 
bers of our Legislature, old fellow, nor in any 
sons of Massachusetts, for in them there is no 
hope for you, as Mr. Sumner is as certain to 
be re-elected as that the Legislature shall 
meet. That was the whole question at issue, 
and if there had been no Senator to elect there 
would have been no contest. [fany member 
should refuse to support Mr. Sumner, he would 
be treated as a secessionist, and would find his 
volitieal career running fast to a close. The 
Gow Yorkers will have enough to do in man- 
aging their own Senatorial election, and 
would do well to mind their own business. and 
leave us to mind ours.—JSerkshire Courier. 





te ‘‘Gov. Medary, the editor of the colum- 
bus (QO ) Crisis, says that we had a son in the 
rebel ranks at Augusta, and that he has a son 
in the federal ranks..— The two facts go 
equally to prove in these times sons are little 


influenced by the examples and teachings of | Press 


South Carolina. 


Shall we call this year of war a year spent 
in vain? Not so. It has emancipated for- 
ever, through the confiscation Jaw, millions 
of slaves. It has made the colored man a 
“nited States soldier on the Sea Islands of 
It has established schools 


within sound of the rebel guns of Charleston 
and Fort Sumter. 


Oh! that the whole North could look into 


Beaufort Baptist church, this day, and see 


( 


me hundred and sixty children learning the 


first lesson of freedom from the black-board. 


It has done more. 


It has brought two brave 


Generals—Major-Gen. Mitchel, and Brig.- 
Gen. Rufus Saxton, born at the North, and 


t 
c 


-ducated at West Point—to take their stand 
m the side of Justice bravely before the 


world—to enter the churches of the emanci- 
pated slaves, and to speak to them of the in- 
alienable rights of man. as if they stood in the 
— of a manhood that would do them 


onor.—F. D. GaGe. 


Deen titnen om 





of Commercial Printing House, 
36 Kilby Street, Boston. 
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